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Rooting The Christian Church 
in Chinese Soil 
Francis C. M. Wei 


This New Age and the Chair of World Christianity 


It is at least a happy coincidence that the foundation of the chair of World 
Christianity in Union Theological Seminary, New York, should mark the end of 
the Second World War. This horrible war has directed our attention anew to the 
spiritual power necessary to cope with the evil forces in the world, and who will 
deny that to say the least Christianity should be one of the spiritual forces in 
meeting the increasingly grave situation confronting mankind? 

For a third of a century since the Edinburgh Conference of the Churches in 
1910 Christians the world over have been becoming more familiar with the term 
World Christianity—and all that it signifies. Christianity is ecumenical. Any- 
thing short of that is not what its Founder intended. That has been the motiva- 
tion of the Christian missionary movement for the past nineteen hundred years. 
It is the endeavor to realize this ideal that has driven the missionaries to the four 
corners of the world, to the far distant lands and to the numerous islands in the 
ocean, The world situation confronting the Church today makes imperative a 
world-wide plan for the Christian missionary movement. I presume that that is 
the motive in founding this new Chair of World Christianity of which I have 
the honor of being the first incumbent. 

It is very appropriate also that this chair should have been founded to per- 
petuate the memory of the late Rev. Henry W. Luce, D.D., for many years a 
faithful servant of the Church of Christ in China and in his latter years a lec- 
turer on missions in this country. Let us hope that those who come from the lands 
of the so-called Younger Churches from year to year to occupy this chair may 
contribute to a better understanding of the Christian missionary movement as a 
world movement and of the Christian Church as intended for, and belonging to, 
the whole of mankind. I further hope that the future incumbents of the chair 
may be better qualified than I am to lecture on World Christianity and will not 
feel impelled as I do to confine taeir attention to a section of Christendom. I use 
the word “Christendom” in the revised sense. But whether the attack is frontal 
or in detail is only a matter of strategy. 


Problems Confronting Christianity and the Christian Answer 


Let us, however, take a moment to remind ourselves of the situation of the 
present day world. We are faced with the grave alternative of remaking our 
civilization or losing it entirely. It is a problem of all civilized people whether in 
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the East or in the West. And I am not going to pause and consider how much we 
in China are better off than you are in the West in some respects and how much 
worse off we are in other respects. We are in almost the same predicament. While 
we were fighting in the War we had high hopes for a decent world after the 
victory. Now victory has been won and it is not pleasant to think that “the road 
back to peace will be as difficult as the road to victory.” (New York Times quot- 
ing President Truman, October 8, 1945). Getting the victor nations to agree on 
the major international issues has not proved to be all smooth sailing. China is 
not the only country vexed by political problems. A new economic order to give 
abundant life to the millions has been slow in coming. We are not sure whether 
in any one part of the world it will come by evolution or by revolution. It is not 
necessary to remind an audience like this of the seriousness of the social unsettle- 
ment, the racial tension, the cultural confusion, and the moral chaos everywhere, 
and the religious front is not too encouraging either. These problems are too 
challenging to be dismissed with the simple faith that everything will come out 
right in the end. Walter Bagehot wants us to remember that the road to progress 
through the ages is strewn with the wrecks of many a culture. A. J. Toynbee in 
A Study of History counts more nations dead than those living. 

What is the Christian answer to all these perplexities? We do not have in 
our Christian teachings the panacea for all ailments, in the individual or in 
society, but we believe that in our faith there is the power to overcome the world. 
We confess that the Christian truth is absolute, but we know that its expression 
is not final. The final expression cannot be reached until all the cultures embody- 
ing the best accumulated experiences of the large sections of mankind have been 
brought to the altar of God and offered up to Him. Indeed, the final expression 
of the absolute truth of Christianity can not be reached until man has grown to 
the full stature of Christ himself. The latter process cannot be hastened; we 
must wait for God’s appointed time. But we may begin to bring to His service 
all the historic cultures of the world. Since China is one of the greatest countries, 
with a population of one quarter of the human race and with a history at least 
four thousand years long, and since “‘no other nation with which the world is 
acquainted has preserved its type so unaltered. . . . has developed a civilization 
so completely independent of any extraneous influence . . . has elaborated its 
own ideals in such absolute segregation from alien thought,” would it be too 
presumptuous for a Chinese to suggest that we may begin the interpretation of 
Christianity in terms of the older cultures in the East by experimenting with 
the Chinese culture first? 


Christianity in China 
Christianity is nothing new in China. It is difficult to give the exact date 
when the Christian message first reached that country. I will not invite you to 
investigate how much or how little truth there is in the tradition that the first 
missionary to China was St. Thomas the Apostle. So much has been accredited to 
that doubting saint that we may pay him back in his own coin. But according 
to the famous Nestorian Tablet uncovered in 1623 or 1625 A.D. near Hsianfu, 
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the old capital of China, a monument erected in the year 781 A.D., the Nestorian 
missionary A-lo-pen arrived in the Chinese capital in 635 A.D., during the reign 
of the great Emperor Tai-chung of the T’ang Dynasty. The emperor regarded 
graciously the religion, studied it himself, and from several successors of his on 
the throne it received marked favor. Chinese records have it that imperial edicts 
were issued ordering its dissemination. Two hundred and ten years later in 845 
A.D. the Buddhists in China were persecuted by the Emperor, Wu Chung, and 
the Nestorians, who to the Chinese at the time were merely another Buddhist 
sect, suffered the same fate. Buddhism was able to rise again in China very 
shortly, but not Nestorianism. By 987 A.D. it was reported that there were no 
Christians in the Chinese Empire. This ends the first chapter of the history of 
Christian missions in China. Nestorian Christianity became extinct in China 
because of persecution when it was indistinguishable from another religion. It 
paid heavily for losing its identity. 

During the Mongol Dynasty which began in 1279 A.D. the great Khubilai 
Khan established in 1289 an office in his government for the supervision of 
Christians in China. Who were these Christians? There seem to have been some 
thousands of Nestorian Christians in the country at that time apparently not 
remnants from the earlier period. In the early part of the 14th Century they 
appeared in eastern China around Hangchow and Chingkiang, in the northwest 
in Kansu, in the north in modern Hopei, and in the southwest in Yunnan. They 
were known as Arkaqun, almost entirely of foreign birth. How and when 
they got into China is not certain. Apparently they came with the Mongol 
conquerors. The Mongols were in contact with the Uighurs, a Turkish people, 
and these people were in part Nestorians. 

Néestorians, however, were not the only Christians in China under the Mon- 
gols, There were also Roman Catholic missionaries. Two Italian merchants, Maffeo 
and Nicolo Polo, brothers, were asked by Khubilai Khan to take letters from the 
Imperial Court to the Pope asking that “‘a hundred teachers of science and reli- 
gion be sent to instruct the Chinese in the learning and faith of Europe”. (La- 
tourette, History of Christian Missions in China, p. 67.) The missionaries from 
Rome were slow in coming and not a hundred actually came. The first to arrive 
was John of Montecorvino, a Franciscan. More Franciscans came later to join 
him, and they had a good measure of success. But in 1368, the Mongol rule in 
China came to an end. With the foreign rulers went also the foreign missionaries. 
After that, says Professor Latourette, “most of such Chinese as had accepted the 
Faith probably apostatized once their foreign co-religionists had been expelled 
. .» No certain traces of the Faith were found by the Jesuits in the latter part of 
the 16th Century.” (Op. cit. p. 75.) It is always dangerous for the Christian 
missionary movement to be too intimately allied with the political power in the 
country. Another chapter of the Christian movement in China was thus closed, 
probably for that reason. 

It was closed for almost two centuries, In 1549 Francis Xavier went as a 
missionary to Japan. He had China also in his purview. He reached an island 
south of Canton in 1551 and there he made his plan for the evangelization of 
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China. But like Moses he did not reach the promised land, for he died on that 
island the next year. Later, other missionaries arrived. It was a great land to 
occupy for Christ. The task, however, was difficult. It is told of “Father Vali- 
gani, (an Italian Jesuit missionary) looking one day out of a window of the 
College of Macao toward the continent . . . calling out with a loud voice and 
the most intimate affection of his heart, speaking to China, ‘Oh, Rock, Rock, 
when wilt thou open, Rock.’ (Quoted by Latourette, Op. cit. p. 92.) 

Within a few years the Rock was split open. Jesuit missionaries entered 
China, among whom was the great Matteo Ricci, a mathematician and an 
astronomer as well as a missionary.* Scholars and high officials were won. An 
effort was made to reach the upper classes in Chinese society and it met 
with a good measure of success. 

Soon the Dominicans came also and they were followed by the Augustin- 
ians, In spite of persecution the work went ahead and flourished. This third 
attempt to evangelize China was beginning to reap a promising harvest. Then 
arose the controversies among the missionaries as to the Chinese term for God, 
as to whether Chinese Christians should be permitted to participate in the 
ceremonies in honor of Confucius and in memory of the deceased ancestors, and 
as to whether Christians should be allowed to contribute to community festivals 
regarded by the missionaries as pagan, but by the Chinese as a part of their com- 
munity activities. These questions were referred to the Chinese Emperor who 
was in favor of a broad interpretation and of the adaptation of missionary 
methods to the age-long Chinese practices, but Papal authority held a different 
opinion, and the debate raged for a whole century, with the Franciscans and 
Augustinians siding with the Jesuits for a liberal policy and the Dominicans 
taking the opposite view. The Pope’s decree in 1742 ended the controversy in 
favor of the Dominicans, but the Emperor could not tolerate in his domain the 
presence of foreigners who would regard the authority of a non-Chinese ruler as 
superior to his own, even though that ruler was an ecclesiastical and not a 
political official. This was prior to the day of extraterritoriality in China. Chris- 
tian missionaries were practically banned and persecutions became more severe. 
The Christian community declined steadily both in number and in morale, so 
that “in the first quarter of the 19th Century, the future of the Church,” to 
use Professor Latourette’s words, “was very dark.” (Op. cit. p. 181). This was 
the Christian movement in China during the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries. 
Success was turned into a miserable failure owing to the division among mis- 
sionaries on non-essential issues. 

Early in the 19th century the fourth attempt to bring Christianity to China 
began with the coming of Robert Morrison in 1807. In this new movement the 
Protestants were to play a more important part. While the missionary efforts 
made during the last one hundred and thirty-eight years have been richly re- 
warded, we must at this point pause to review whether any lessons may be 
learned from the failures of the earlier attempts. 





* In 1582. 
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The Nestorians of the T’ang Dynasty and the Christians during the Mongol 
period have left practically no trace behind them in China except a tablet at 
Hsian, a few tracts unearthed from the Tun-huang grottoes, and a few casual 
references in the Chinese records. As far as Chinese life and thought are con- 
cerned they exerted no permanent influence. One would expect better results 
from the Christian endeavor in China during the period from the middle of the 
16th to the end of the 18th century. In contrast with the methods used in the 
first two enterprises, in which no great effort was made to make a real impact 
upon the people or even to take Christianity outside of the very small minority 
group of aliens in the country, the missionaries following the footsteps of St. 
Francis Xavier to China adopted almost from the beginning the wise policy of 
reaching the upper classes in society without, however, neglecting the poor and 
the uneducated. They obtained permission from the Pope, at least the Jesuits did, 
for the use of the Chinese language by native priests in the liturgy and in the 
administration of the sacraments; they emphasized the similarities between 
Christian and Chinese beliefs and they conformed to Chinese religious practices. 
Christian instruction was given, sacraments were administered, books on theol- 
ogy, on morals and on religious virtues prepared and used, parts of the Scrip- 
tures, especially the Gospels, translated into Chinese, Chinese priests and even a 
Chinese bishop ordained and consecrated. But what was the result? Some souls 
saved, of course. Christians stood firm under severe persecution. Improvements 
were made in the moral and religious life of the people. But to quote Professor 
Latourette again, “The Church was far from having an assured part in Chinese 
life. . . . On China and its culture as a whole the missionaries had made almost 
no impression. The new faith had wrought no important modification in the 
ethical standards and religious ideas of the nation, and social and political insti- 
tutions except among the small body of Christians, were unaltered.” (Op. cit. 
pp. 195-6) 

This is a severe indictment of a movement into which had gone a great deal 
of devoted missionary activity and consecrated life. Certainly the same indict- 
ment cannot be made of the missionary movement that has been going on in 
China since the early years of the 19th century, and yet aside from the Chinese 
Christians of the Roman Catholic Church in China, the statistics of which are 
differently given on different occasions, say, two million as an estimate, there are 
less than half a million non-Roman Catholic Chinese Christians today. Taking 
the two groups together we have a little over one half of one per cent of the 
Chinese population Christian, the non-Roman Catholics being about one-tenth 
of one per cent only.* Our total impact upon the nation as a whole is far greater 
than our numerical strength, but we are in too small a minority to feel com- 
placent about the Church in China. How do the people regard us in the coun- 
try? What is their attitude towards our Faith? Of course, these questions can- 
not be answered precisely, and generalities are misleading. During the war years, 





* Reliable statistics in China are not available. All are estimates. The figure given of the Non- 
Roman Catholic Chinese Christians is the least open to question. 
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Christians in China, both missionaries and Chinese, have made a favorable im- 
pression upon the people as a whole and upon the government leaders in par- 
ticular, not only by our refugee work and relief activities often undertaken at 
great risk and sometimes by supreme sacrifice of life, but also by our capacity 
for accepting suffering and bearing hardship in order that the right and the 
true may be maintained, and by our Christian faith that the righteous will 
triumph. We have demonstrated that Christianity has not denationalized the 
Chinese, but on the contrary has made them patriots in the best sense of the 
term. Will this impression last? At different times in the past and in different 
groups at any one time in the country, the attitude of the people towards the 
Christian Faith varies from indifference and passive aloofness at the one ex- 
treme, through sceptical curiosity and active opposition, to superficial acceptance 
and genuine conversion at the other. Really, no generalizations can safely be 
made in this respect. 


Has Christianity Been Understood in China? 

The more important question, however, is whether Christianity has been 
understood by the Chinese. Some few Chinese must have understood it. I do not 
refer particularly to the Chinese Christian martyrs, and there have been many 
such martyrs in various periods of severe persecution. I honor martyrs. But 
fanatics of other faiths have laid down their lives with great heroism for truths 
which they only faintly comprehended, nay, they have laid down their lives for 
what has turned out later to be falsehood. Intelligent and highly trained Chinese 
have embraced the Christian Faith, but intelligence in some special field does 
not necessarily imply intelligence in matters religious. In the presentation of 
the Christian good news to the Chinese by preachers in China we hear a confu- 
sion of tongues. Once the president of a national university asked me whether 
there was anything in Christian teachings on which Christians could all agree. 
It is not fair to lay the blame at the door of “‘denominationalism” alone. Assume 
that we have a message common to all the Christian groups in China; can we 
present it intelligently and effectively to the Chinese people without putting them 
through a course of theological training which would certainly require as a pre- 
requisite the mastery of a Western language, adequate knowledge of Western his- 
tory and sociology, and above all understanding of Western idiosyncracy? Please 
do not misunderstand me here. I have no intention to deprecate the rich Christian 
experience of the Church in the West, in Europe and in America, or even to un- 
dervalue it.” On the contrary I treasure it highly as the priceless legacy of the 
Church Universal, in which we in China long to share. But we can share it and 
make the most of it, only when it is put within the reach of our comprehension, 
by making it speak in our language. 

Let me illustrate my point by a trivial instance. The Creed has the phrase 
“the right hand of God”. It is literally translated into Chinese, Of course, “right 
hand” is just “right hand”. The Chinese understand it. But “right hand” in that 
phrase in the Creed is not right hand for us in China. The right hand seat is 
not the seat of the highest honor in China, which is at the left hand. You may 
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say it is simple enough to translate “right hand” in the Creed into “left hand” 
in Chinese. But that would not get the idea across. This, however, is triviality. 
There are more complicated and more important issues at stake. 

Nor do I refer to the language alone. The whole cultural background has to 
be considered, all the thought-forms, the way of thinking, the method of ap- 
proach, philosophy, religion, art, social structure. Change all that, I can hear 
some of you say. I hope only some of you; others would say otherwise with me. 
After all, we are there in the Church in China to bring the Chinese to Christ, 
to bring them nearer to God, to help them to know, to love and serve Him, not 
to teach them to eat with fork and knife inst».ad of eating with chop-sticks. We 
are concerned indeed with personal hygiene, but in preaching the good news of 
Jesus Christ that is not the first concern. In Christ there is no fork and knife or 
chop-sticks. 


Chinese Culture and Christianity. 


Pardon this digression and let us return to the main question. Is it possible 
to interpret Christian teachings in Chinese thought-forms, to give expression to 
Christian faith in terms of Chinese culture? No, not adequately. But neither 
can we adequately interpret the Christian teachings in the thought-forms of 
any other people or give full expression to our Faith in terms of any other cul- 
ture. That is why the present interpretation of the Christian teachings and the 
expression of our Christian faith have been so inadequate and so incomplete. I 
would repeat that until the cultures of all the historic peoples, whether in the 
East or in the West, have been brought in and laid at the altar of God the Al- 
mighty, and until man has grown to the full stature of Christ His Son, our in- 
terpretation of the Christian teachings and our expression of the Christian faith 
are bound to be inadequate and incomplete and therefore unsatisfactory to 
many. We must pray that the Holy Spirit guide us progressively into all ‘Truth. 
Even Kraemer has to admit that “empirical Christianity belongs to the relative 
sphere of history,” and is therefore not absolute, still less final.* 

In our attempt to interpret Christian teachings in terms of Chinese culture, 
two mistakes must be avoided. 

Orie mistake is to stress the fundamental difference between Christianity 
and the Chinese culture which is largely Confucian; and Confucianism as it has 
developed through the ages is basically humanistic. To the Confucian School 
man can, if he will, develop to the highest humanity, by his own effort, by the 
power inherent in him as he is. Man can do his duty if he wishes to do it. Every 
man by his own efforts can develop to sainthood. This Pelagianism is not only 
found in Confucianism, if we pick the proof-texts, but also in Buddhism and 
Taoism; and even in the Mahayana Buddhism of the Pure Land Sect, which 
teaches salvation by Faith, there is still a remnant of that idea left. This is con- 
trary to the Christian teaching that man depends upon God, whether you em- 
phasize the complete depravity of man or not. 





* The Christian Message in a Non-Christian World, 1938, p. 145. 
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This is putting the matter in an extreme form, and let us not pause to 
examine its truth or falsehood. Grant it to be true for the sake of argument. To 
interpret Christian teachings in Chinese thought-forms does not imply the be- 
lief that Chinese moral and religious ideas are inherently Christian. If there be 
any element in the Chinese culture incompatible with the basic teachings of 
Christianity, replace it. But Christ has not come to destroy, but to fulfill. To 
replace a flaw in a picture so as to bring out better the beauty of the picture is 
to fulfill its intension, to fill it full with the beauty had in mind for it by the 
painter. Chinese culture is not Christian, but it can be christianized. Our ques- 
tion is how. 

The other mistake made in the attempt to interpret Christianity in terms 
of Chinese culture, often with the best of intentions and by the finest of 
scholars, is to read too much into Chinese ideas or to put too generous a connota- 
tion on some of the Chinese terms used. As instances I may refer to Legge and 
Ross of the 19th century and Bruce and Rawlinson of the 20th. It is not polite 
to mention writers still living. 

The inaccuracy of some of the Chinese terms is well known. The character 
tien, usually translated into English as “Heaven” with a capital H, may mean 
one of several things. The Chinese language is a living language and it has been 
so for at least 4,000 years. Chinese literature has a long history. Unless the word 
is put in its proper context, and unless we know the background of the writer 
who uses it, we can make the term mean almost anything, at least the thing we 
intend it to mean, not necessarily the thing the author originally intended it to 
mean. This applies to a number of terms the proper interpretation of which is 
essential to the understanding of Chinese philosophy and religion. I will not 
multiply my illustrations. 

By a generous interpretation of some of the terms in the Chinese language 
and by reading, perhaps unconsciously, some of our own ideas into some of the 
passages in Chinese philosophical and religious literature, we can make Chinese 
culture tell our own story. This is especially true when we translate Chinese into 
another language, particularly into one of the European languages. Thereby we 
commit a fallacy in reasoning, the fallacy of translation, which is the most 
vicious species of the fallacy of quotation, for in translating an author you say 
more effectively to your reader that it is he who says it. Such translated works 
are proof-texts par excellence. Beware such fallacies in the field of Chinese clas- 
sical writings. The most eminent sinologues are not the least sinners in this 
respect. But who will cast the first stone? 

One way to guard ourselves against this danger of being misled by well- 
intentioned translators is not to trust unduly the dictionary or commentary. 
Dictionaries and commentaries are made for man. They are mere tools and in 
themselves they are dead and do not speak, still less answer back. The essential 
thing is to get into the spirit of the term or of the passage, die Durchsichtigkeit 
des Ganzen, as the German puts it, and this can be done only by entering into 
the spirit of the author. Even reading the text in its original, it behooves us 
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sometimes to bear in mind a saying by Mencius, and for this audience I am 
afraid I have to use Legge’s translation: 


“Those who explain the Odes may not insist on one term so as to 

do violence to a sentence, nor on a sentence so as to do violence to the 

general scope. They must try with their thoughts to meet that scope, 

and then we shall apprehend it. If we simply take single sentences, 

there is that in the ode called “The Milky Way’: 

‘Of the black haired people of the remnant of Chow, 
There is not half a one left.’ 

If it had been really as thus expressed, then not an individual of the 

people of Chow was left.” 

Mencius here uses the argument of reductio ad ubsurdum with people who 
insist on the literal interpretation of passages from a text. He is discussing here 
the interpretation of the ancient odes of China. Many religious ideas must needs 
be expressed in poetical form. Great truths are not prosaic. 


Entering Into the Spirit of Another Culture. 

In interpreting the Christian teachings and institutions in terms of another 
culture the important thing is first of all to enter into the spirit of that culture. 
The more complex that culture and the longer its history, the more important 
this is. It is always possible to search out similarities and dissimilarities between 
Christianity and another system of ethical and religious teaching. It is interest- 
ing for a student of religions to do that and it is often done. It was more often 
done seventy to fifty years ago. It was at that time the method and the tech- 
nique of the student of Comparative Religion, so-called. It was considered sci- 
entific. Is it not the scientific method to gather data, to classify, to compare, and 
reclassify by singling out the resemblances and differences, and then draw some 
generalizations as the laws of the science, the science of religion? Such generali- 
zations are of use, if their limitations are borne in mind. But generalizations are 
man-made and subjective. They imply a criterion or criteria of judgment and 
evaluation. It is not here supposed for a moment that such subjective criteria 
are avoidable, Every mind has its subjective side. And in every study we almost 
instinctively compare. The mind is allured and strongly attracted to it. But 
similarities and dissimilarities are apt to be what we look for, and in scientific 
studies we do look for something or else our research would be in vain. But com- 
parison is in the realm of abstractions, and in the study of religions and culture 
abstraction is misleading, to say the least. Culture is organic. Religion is inter- 
esting because it is living. We do not go the whole way with Henri Bergson in 
deprecating abstraction. Every concept is abstract. Every science is abstract, 
simply because its method is conceptual. What is the use of quarreling with our 
own tool? But we must bear constantly in mind its limitations, and bear in 
mind, too, the subject matter of our study. We compare trees and animals, but 
the trees and animals we compare are dead, not the trees growing on the hillside 
or the animals in their natural habitat. Religions and cultures must be studied 
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in their natural habitat. Religious ideas and cultural ‘elements must be con- 
sidered in their proper context. It is fatal, for instance, to compare “thirst” as a 
translation of the Buddhist term Tanha with “thirst” in “hunger and thirst 
after righteousness” in the Beatitude. Hence, I submit, there cannot be any 
more fruitful study of comparative Religion than the study of comparative 
biographies. 

In our attempt to interpret Christianity in terms of Chinese culture, 
therefore, we would avoid the comparative method except sometimes by way of 
digression. We would rather try to enter as much as possible into the spirit of 
Chinese culture and of the various religious and social as well as intellectual 
traditions that have in the long ages been incorporated into that culture, to see 
whether there is there something congenial to the Christian outlook on life and 
whether there are elements in it which may, without offending the sensibility 
of the Chinese people (and for that matter the sensibility of any people with 
good taste), be utilized as a medium of expression, as points of contact, in pre- 
senting the Christian teachings and institutions to the Chinese. For this purpose 
we must take the Chinese culture on its higher levels, without being oblivious to 
its dark aspects which, of course, are there. 


Universality of the Christian Religion and Its Local Adaptation. 


By way of illustration of our general position let us take a few instances. 

First, worship. The form of worship has not been developed in Chinese reli- 
gion, be it Confucian, Buddhist, or Taoist. It has its simplicity, even dignity, but 
of variety and beauty there is little. This is an area of religious life for creative- 
ness. Of course, pioneer missionaries have had to introduce the forms with which 
they are familiar and in which their spiritual genius feels most at home. Much 
of that we in China have learned to love and perhaps will keep, but much of it 
is also unnatural to our sense of propriety. For instance, what is the natural 
posture when a Chinese of culture prays to God? My old culture would not per- 
mit me to keep my seat while speaking to my father, but my son would talk to 
me while he is lying down on a couch and I standing. It is a new day in China; 
it is the day of the passing of Chinese culture, which we seek to conserve by con- 
secrating it to Christianity. 

Shall we, then, appoint a committee of the churches in China to prepare 
liturgies in Chinese forms with detailed rubrics? Yes, but only as an interim 
measure. Liturgies must grow spontaneously. Foster the worshipful spirit and 
cultivate the worshipful life, and Chinese liturgies will spring up “‘as the wind 
bloweth where it listeth and thou canst not tell whence it cometh.” And they will 
assume Chinese forms when they do come. A committee, even though 100% 
Chinese, would not bring that about any more than such a committee could sit 
down and write hymns of praise. Committee work is seldom poetical and 
inspired. 

I will not dwell on such minor matters as rushing in and out of the church, 
our Father’s House, for public worship, as if we were going to a theatre, or at 
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the beginning of the service of the Solemnization of Matrimony when all guests 
are invited to the happy occasion, to have the minister publicly put the ques- 
tion, “if any man can show just cause, why the man and woman may not law- 

fully be joined together, let him now speak,” a question which could very well 

be posted earlier as it is usually done and suffice. In the presence of God the 

Creator and Ruler of the Universe let there be more dignity and reverence. 

Public worship is not a colonial township meeting. 

On the other hand, I do not recommend the introduction of the Buddhist 
rosary beads into Christian practices or the Buddhist lotus as the stand of the 
cross on the altar. It is amazing that a fervent student of Buddhism in China, 
an author of a much quoted book, should take the lotus flower only as a symbol 
of purity without remembering that the idea of birth by the lotus in the Pure 
Land is an insult to womanhood, entirely un-Christian in its implication. The 
principle of adaptation has its limits. What would the non-Christian think of 
our worship, for instance, if the melody of an indecent folk song should be 
adapted to a Christian hymn or chant and sung in Church? Art for art’s sake is 
not always a good motto, not for the Church. 

Turn for a moment now to the organization of the church. For life and 
work, not as church polity or for ecclesiastical administration, the circuit, the 
parish, and the diocese may not fit in entirely with the Chinese social structure, 
the clan, the community, the village. The Chinese are the most social animals. 
Their social units and their age-long social fabric are not to be brushed aside by 
the Christian Church without careful consideration. No wonder Christianity 
has been called a foreign religion. Time does not permit the development here of 
my idea of the four-center Church in China. 

As to the reconstruction of theology for its effective presentation to the 
Chinese intelligentsia and for the edification of the Chinese people, there is time 
only for one or two observations. 

It is paintul to be reminded of the controversy over the Chinese term for 
God which raged over a century, two hundred years ago. Any one interested in 
this may consult the over 600 manuscripts in the Widener Library in Harvard 
University. True, Shang-ti is a “pagan term” because it is used in the Confucian 
Classics. But Tien Chu is no better, being a Buddhist term for very inferior 
gods. Our concern is not the term used or even the idea of God in Chinese reli- 
gion or philosophy. You cannot find the Christian God in Chinese literature but 
you can find suggestions of Him here and there. The Chinese could not have 
groped for Him even in the dark without being granted a glimpse of His glory 
during all those millenia. But we are not looking for similarities. We search for a 
kindred spirit, and we find it in the Chinese ethical conception of the universe. 
The world is a stage fit for moral struggle. We cannot be wrong when we stand 
for the true, the good, and the beautiful. There is nothing to fear when we fol- 
low the light we see. There is purpose and direction in history and in the uni- 
verse. This is not necessarily Christian, but it is something Christianity would 
find congenial. The Chinese through the ages could not have sought God, had 
they not already found Him. 
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Take also the doctrine of the Incarnation. It is dangerous to emphasize the 
idea that God assumed human form and walked the earth at a certain time. It 
sounds familiar to the Chinese ear, but what he hears may not be what the Chris- 
tian preacher wants to say. We should not begin with “The Word was made 
flesh” but with “In the beginning was the Word,” and then lead to the inevitable 
Christian conclusion that He was made man. We in China today do not have 
the gnostic background to combat as did the Christians in the first century. The 
Chinese can understand the meaning of the doctrine of the Incarnation. His own 
culture has taught him that between the heavenly and the human there is no 
unbridgeable gulf, but on the contrary that they belong together. Again, we 
preach there a new unique doctrine in a perfectly congenial atmosphere. Do not 
begin by telling the Chinese that the Incarnation is a mystery. It is only a lame 
excuse for a poorly prepared sermon on Christmas Day. The Chinese Christians 
will know it as a mystery when they have understood and received it. 

Church Fathers and theologians have tried to expound the doctrine of the 
Trinity by analogies and have not met with great success. Let us not, then, try 
to find an analogy for this doctrine in Chinese religion. It is the Christian doc- 
trine and it is unique. It must be taught and it must be learned and understood. 
But we have no need of putting it at the beginning of our catechism as has often 
been done. The logical order is not always the natural order. Let it be the con- 
summation of our Christian experience in the Church in China. 


An Adventure in Faith. 


All these questions that we have barely touched and many others which we 
do not have time to mention must be thought through and some daring experi- 
ments in Christian thinking and Christian living must be undertaken in China 
in order to have a more effective presentation of the Christian message to the 
Chinese people and to get the Christian Church rooted in Chinese soil. There is 
no insinuation here that the Church is not going to take root in Chinese soil any- 
way. The Spirit of God works in ways beyond our understanding and in spite of 
our weaknesses and mistakes. But with the new China challenging the Church 
with a task unequalled in history since the acceptance of Christianity by the 
Emperor Constantine, and in a world situation at least as serious as any that has 
confronted Christians before, we are called upon to make an adventure in faith. 
We are confident that truth will triumph in the end, particularly in China where 
there is a great deal of common sense in store. Taking the Chinese as they have 
been and still are with their cultural heritage, one cannot help believing that 
they make the most natural Christians. But we must make hay when the sun still 
shines. We have no time to waste in this new day. We must make our work more 
effective and our preaching better understood. The Chinese need Christianity, but 
the Christian Church also needs the Chinese. When Christian teachings are inter- 
preted in terms of Chinese culture, a new aspect of our religion may be brought 
into prominence by the Chinese emphasis, We may then have a Chinese theology 
as we have had Greek theology and Latin theology and European and American 
theology, not to divide the church in China from the church in other lands, but 
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to enrich the Christian heritage by bringing to it the best that we have inherited 
from our past. The Church may assume a new shape, find a new expression, 
according to the Chinese genius for social living. By this I am not referring to 
church polity. I refer only to church organization. It is not essential to have the 
same church organization when its polity remains unchanged. 

A new glorious day has dawned, especially for China. Let us take heart, 
adventure for God, and attempt great things for Him. When we Chinese Chris- 
tians look back upon the achievements of the pioneering missionaries in the long 
by-gone days our hearts are filled with gratitude. But we are being called to new 
tasks, to build upon the foundations they have laid, to be sure, but by God’s 
grace also to erect a superstructure they in their days could not have dreamed of. 
For although they have obtained a good report through faith, yet they have not 
received the promise, which, allow me to say, is the Christianization of China, 
and the bringing to the altar of God the best in Chinese culture as the tribute 
from that great nation in the Far East with its long history, the longest the 
world has ever seen. “God having provided some better thing for us, that they 
without us should not be made perfect.” Therefore compassed about with a great 
cloud of witnesses, and entering into communion with them, “let us run with 
patience the race that is set before us.” Let us attempt daring things for God 
and for His Church in China. 
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Renaissance in the Church 
By Nathan A. Scott, Jr. 


F THE deeper logic of contemporary history means anything at all, it stands 
for a vindication of the oft-quoted word of Leon Bloy’s: “Modern man has 
been brought to bay at the extremity of all things.” We are living in a “full- 
ness of time” which is pregnant with prophetic possibilities. Our “fear of the 
Lord” may be the “beginning of wisdom”; our “choice of despair” may be a 
decision for survival—or our “dread and trembling” may be only a terrible 
symbol of doom. Is the profound restiveness in the soul of man today an 
expression of an irremediable malady at the heart of our common life or is it 
a prophetic sign of resurgence and better days ahead? 

There seems to be no question, so far as I can see, concerning the fact 
that the present war which was brought to a close a short time ago has had a 
tremendous spiritual significance for the modern mind—for the masses and for 
the intelligentsia. It has not often been crudely interpreted as simply the tragic 
eruption of hidden and subtle clashes of economic interests. The cynicism 
which paralyzes our moral reason and imagination has not been much abroad. 
The healthy residual political instinct of the common man has saved him from 
the moralism of condemning war on the basis of an abstract principle apart 
from the recognition of the tragic moral ambiguities inhering in every political 
decision. Oh, to be sure there have been days in the last four years when we 
have been sick with fear and misgiving, when we have been tempted to regard 
the whole conflict as somehow irrational, as being the invasion of the Devil’s 
darkness upon the “day time” of our world. On occasion some of us even have 
been so full of despair that we could well have cried out the words of Mr. 
T. S. Eliot—“The Kingdom of God is for none but the thoroughly dead”— 
robbing them of the Christian significance that Mr. Eliot intends them to hold. 
But there were few whose balance and perspective left them so completely, 
who lost themselves so thoroughly in a desperate concentration upon “winning 
the war”, as to blur their conception of the basic conflict between ideologies 
and the importance of this conflict. The record of the British people who stood 
alone under’ the first impact of the catastrophe during the period between the 
summer of ’40 and ’41, the reawakening of Russian vitality, the magnificent 
courage of the indefatigable Chinese, America’s discovery of her responsibility 
to the community of nations—these things proffer great satisfaction and re- 
assurance. Likewise the stubborn resistance of the subjugated countries in 
Europe to the heavy hand of tyranny, their refusal to compromise that which 
is fine and noble in their national histories, and even more, the saving remnant 
in Germany which seeks to understand and humble itself before this judgment 
of history upon its failure—these are magnificent omens. 
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But the war has meant far more than this. It has provided an occasion 
for “clarification,” for experiencing “the terms which fix our finicude.”' I 
am saying that the war has provided the necessary occasion for the discovery 
by the men of our age that the premises by which we have lived and which 
we thought secure have been broken. They have witnessed the “liquidation” 
of the modern mythologies of human goodness and decency, of the progressive 
character of history, and of the autonomous and neutral reason. This is what 
the war has really brought home to us. The man who has lived in the depths 
of our recent history can now dispense with the plethora of literature produced 
in the last twenty years dealing with the “crisis of culture.” He knows that 
crisis now; it is no longer equivocal prophecy. He has not read Kierkegaard, 
Spengler, Freud, or Karl Barth, but in his way he too knows that Renaissance 
culture has come to an end and that we are now ready to embark on a new 
experiment. He suspects that our plight is in large measure the inevitable 
result of the postulate of human self-sufficiency upon which modernity has 
proceeded, and which contemporary history has shown to be false. Indeed it 
has brought him short up against the edges of human possibility and from 
thence to the ultimate nature of things. In a word, all that I am saying is 
that our experience of catastrophe has had a religious dimension. But will it 
beget renascence? What will be the measure of its restoration and redemption? 
These are the real questions which must be answered positively, if the end of 
this catastrophe is not to be futile and sterile. When, oh when, will we receive 
the “fiery kiss of peace?” 

It is my contention that the Church no longer faces simply an aggressive 
secularism but rather a secular religiousness which is the product of the expe- 
rience of the catastrophe through which we have just passed and which repre- 
sents a genuine spiritual advance over the old complacent anthropocentric 
Renaissance humanism. I call this new attitude secular religiousness because 
it sees that the synthetic barbarism of Nazism was the final bitter fruit 
of Renaissance humanism and thus understands something of the “tragic dia- 
lectic” of humanist culture. And to understand the consequences of life lived 
independently of God, even if such an understanding does not immediately 
issue in an affirmation of the sovereignty of God, is a genuine advance. This 
new situation is well represented by the young American Larry Darrell in 
Somerset Maugham’s most recent novel, The Razor’s Edge. He is impelled by 
his experiences during the last war to search for a faith that will free him 
from the persistent tentacles of bourgeois culture and lift him above the flux 
of life in this world. He wants a theodicy and a vision of the Absolute. And 
in the course of this quest he meets a Benedictine monk in Bonn. They become 
friends and Larry spends three months in Father Ensheim’s little monastery 
at Alsace. But finally Larry has to confess to the monk that he finds nothing 
in the Catholic faith that satisfies his hunger. 

He says to the kind old man, “ ‘I’m afraid I’ve been a disappointment 
to you, Father. ’ 


1. Stanley R. Hopper, The Crisis of Faith, p. 17. 
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‘No,’ he answered. ‘You are a deeply religious man who doesn’t believe 
in God... .’” 

Now here is a perfect representation of a new emergent spirit—a religious- 
ness that is better than the old secular spirituality because it has rejected the 
pride and false pretension of the humanist consciousness but which has no real 
reference to God. And the direction in which it turns from this position is 
of the highest significance. 

It is generally taken to be true that the spirit of an age is most precisely 
recorded by the subtleties of artistic expression, and it was for this reason 
that I turned to Mr. Somerset Maugham for the first illustration. We may 
turn to others. Mr. Aldous Huxley, for example, has discovered with an almost 
amusing naiveté the foolishness and emptiness of the worldly cynicism which 
was the garment he wore for many years. But it must be said, however, that 
Mr. Huxley represents the profoundest thinking that is being done today in the 
English novel. He says the following in his latest novel Time Must Have 
A Stop: 

To the surprise of Humanists and Liberal Churchmen, the aboli- 

tion of God left a perceptible void. But Nature abhors vacuums. 

Nation, Class and Party, Culture and Art have rushed in to fill the 

empty niche. For politicans and for those of us who happen to have 

been born with a talent, the new pseudo-religions have been, still are 

and (until they destroy the entire social structure) will continue to 

be extremely profitable superstitions. But regard them dispassionately, 

sub specie aeternitatis. How unutterably odd, silly and satanic! 


And of the progressivists Huxley has this to say: 
For the sake of what their faith tells them about a Future time, which 
their reason assures them to be completely unknowable, they are pre- 
pared to sacrifice their only tangible possession, the Present. 


Huxley himself seeks, finally, 


silence of intellect, silence of will, silence even of secret and subcon- 
scious cravings. Then a passage through these silences into the in- 
tensely active tranquility of the living, and eternal Silence. 


This is indeed a far cry from the sceptical utterances of Point Counter 
Point and Brave New World, but this Silence which demands the silence of 
my intellect and my desire is not yet the living God of the Church, though 
it is a far grander conception than the gods of modernity—Nature, History, 
Reason, Science, etc. 

This preoccupation with inwardness and self-obliteration is echoed in the 
poetry of Mr. T. S. Eliot. In his remarkable poem Burnt Norton he urges us to 

Descend lower, descend only 

Into the world of perpetual solitude, 

World not world, but that which is not world, 
Internal darkness, deprivation 
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And destitution of all property, 

Desiccation of the world of sense, 

Evacuation of the world of fancy, 

Inoperancy of the world of spirit; 

This is the one way, and the other 

Is the same, not in movement 

But abstention from movement; while the world moves 
In appetency, on its metalled ways 

Of time past and time future. 


And Mr. W. B. Yeats refers to the exhaustion of humanist culture when 
he says: 
We that have done and thought, 
That have thought and done, 
Must ramble and thin out 
Like spilt milk on a stone.? 


The rapprochement between science and spiritual reality in the thought 
of such scientific philosophers as Whitehead and Jeans and Eddington and 
Einstein is indeed familiar. 


Some of the most magnificent words to come from the lips of a public 
man in recent months were those uttered by General Douglas MacArthur in his 
speech at the Japanese surrender. General MacArthur said: 

Military alliance, balances of power, League of Nations all in turn 

failed. . . . We have had our last chance. If we do not now devise 

some greater and more equitable system Armageddon will be at our 
door. The problem basically is theological and involves a spiritual 
recrudescence and improvement of human character that will syn- 
chronize with our almost matchless advance in science, art, literature, 

and all material and cultural developments of the past two thousand 

years. It must be of the spirit if we are to save the flesh. 


Now this consensus of feeling, of which I have given only a few examples, 
is the result of passage through catastrophe, and of catharsis. Men have begun 
to unlearn many of the old shibboleths; they have discovered undreamed-of 
potentiality in the human spirit for its own degradation; the crisis and horror 
have taught us a lesson which we shall not soon forget. This is the religious 
dimension of contemporary experience. And again I ask: Will it beget renas- 
cence? Only the Church can answer this question. 


Let us now deal more directly with our own spiritual situation here 
in America. The tension between secular radical-idealism and established reli- 
gion is a familiar one in this country. The mind-set to which I refer is well 
represented by the brilliant young Hungarian émigré novelist Arthur Koestler, 
who, though not an American, is a perfect embodiment of the kind of frus- 


2. Spilt Milk. 
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trated piety so characteristic of our secular religiousness. In a recent book 
which he calls The Yogi and the Commissar, Mr. Koestler in a series of ex- 
tremely suggestive essays sets forth to establish the thesis that our present 
struggle towards renascence is to be understood in terms of a battle which 
is going on between the Commissar with his change-from-without religion 
and the mystic Yogi with his religion of change-from-within. He declares 
that no balance can be struck between them; they are diametrically opposed 
to each other. He goes on to insist that as the two methods work themselves 
out in experience each shows itself to be, finally, inadequate for dealing with 
our present situation; in the last analysis both democratic socialism and com- 
munism are impotent, and so, he concludes, the only course left for the man 
of integrity is to retire from the struggle and live in the best ivory tower that 
he can construct, for it is only here that he can find peace. A critic sums 
up Mr. Koestler’s plight very well when he declares that it consists in his failure 
to transcend his dilemma, which is, concretely, communism or the Church. 

Now I submit that a large area of American secularism—which is a much 
better secularism than it was twenty-five years ago because the force of recent 
events has stripped it of the old complacency and dogmatism—is caught in 
some such dilemma as Mr. Koestler’s: either the Church or something else. 
And it is my firm conviction that the inability of many of these chastened 
secularists to make a decision for Christ is to be understood in terms of their 
bewilderment not so much by the content of faith as by the conditions of 
faith. In the words of the pseudonymous English writer Nicodemus: “How is 
that fatal gulf between the form and the content of faith to be bridged for 
those who remain outside the pale of the Churches and yet seem as eager 
and ready for real religion as they are impermeable to the—for them—unreali- 
ty of the forms in which it is commonly purveyed?”? Again, we find our 
problem to be, in the apt phrase of Visser’t Hooft, the “wretchedness of 
the church”. The “strange stuffy atmosphere” of traditional Christianity 
and piety against which Kierkegaard levelled so much of his polemic remains 
a depressing fact. Those of us who live in the cloistered surroundings of 
theological seminaries and who are in touch with the high counsels of the 
Church which, it is true, are almost consistently praiseworthy, tend to forget 
that much of Protestant piety in America amounts to no more than “a large— 
and decreasing—number of people who attend Church out of force of habit, 
who still find that the organizations of the Protestant Church are often 
a means of obtaining status in the community and of enhancing their own 
sense of importance sheltered from too-ruthless a competition . . .”” 

The questionable character of conventional Protestant Christianity in 
America was ably remarked upon by Professor John Coleman Bennett in an 
open letter to The Christian Century which appeared in a December issue of 


3. Nicodemus, Midnight Hour, p. 165. 


4. Robert Roy Wright, “The Problem of the Protestant Faith,” Christianity and Society, 
Vol. 10, No. 2. 
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that magazine last year. The subject of Professor Bennett’s letter was the 
Church’s reaction to the issues of the Presidential election. He expressed alarm 
in this letter at the extent to which “the people in our Protestant churches 
are lined up automatically in their political decisions against the poor, against 
the industrial workers. And one discovers very little searching of heart among 
them about this situation.” He noted that the support of Mr. Roosevelt 
was strongest in those strata of the population among which Protestantism 
is weakest, that his election depended upon the urban populations that are 
influenced by the Catholic Church, the P.A.C., and the city machines, and 
that the rural areas, the small towns and the suburbs which are inhabited by 
the comfortable middle-classes are still the strongholds of Republicanism and 
Protestantism in the north. 

Is not this a compromising pseudo-Christianity? Does such a Church have 
a spiritual dynamic to offer? Is it any wonder that the man outside the Church 
is repelled not by Christ but by the Christian? As Chaning-Pearce puts it in 
his little book on Kierkegaard and modern Christianity, “It is the manner 
rather than the matter of Christianity which he cannot stomach, and beneath 
his quarrels with doctrine may often be sensed this more profound psycho- 
logical aversion.”> 

And yet we cannot forsake the Church even though to remain within 
her walls is to be suspect in many circles, for it is only through membership 
in the Christian fellowship that we are influenced by Christ. The rediscovery 
of this truth has been central in contemporary Christian experience. We 
have come to see that the Church is the only real bearer of the Christian tra- 
dition; the force of events has driven us to see it “as a social force that can 
stand more effectively than any other social force against the power of the 
state, as the one bond of unity between people of every race, nation and class 
that can be expected to weather the present storms.”® We who live in what 
certain of our continental brethren describe as a “post-Christian situation” 
must remain within the community where we can see at least fragmentary 
embodiments of Christian purpose if we are in any way to grow in the Chris- 
tian life; of this there can be no doubt. The Church is our Mother, the Mother 
of our faith; and in the last resort we only believe because our Mother told 
us to believe. Because this is true we must love and respect her. 

But having said these things I must not pretend that the failures of the 
Church which are so evident to those who stand outside her borders are not 
real; that would be a fearful lie. And so it would seem that the root question 
is this: how can we lay hold of this secular religiousness? how can we success- 
fully evangelize this area of the unchurched population which has a spiritual 
vitality and ethical enthusiasm which might well mean the cleansing and re- 
birth of the contemporary Church if it could be charged with a strong and 
virile Christian faith? 


5. M. Chaning-Pearce, The Terrible Crystal, p. 205. 
6. John C. Bennett, Christian Realism, p. 139. 
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If the Church is to meet this problem it must begin to re-think the old 
doctrine of calling and vocation. Some pioneer thinking in this direction is 
to be found in the contemporary literature. 

Perhaps Nicolas Berdyaev, the Russian philosopher-theologian, sets the 
terms of this discussion. His doctrine of the spiritual aristocracy to which he 
recurs again and again throughout his books is essentially an attempt to re- 
think this idea. Berdyaev conceives the spiritual aristocrat as being distin- 
guished not by his social position, his class or his property but by his personal 
quality. He says: 

A spiritual aristocracy as distinguished from a social aristocracy is a 

personal aristocracy, an aristocracy of personal nobility, personal quali- 

ties and gifts. Personalism presupposes an aristocracy of personal quali- 

ties which are opposed to any form of mixture with the unqualitative 

masses, an aristocracy of freedom as opposed to the determinism under 

which the race and the caste live.” 

This personal aristocracy has nothing, then, to do with caste aristocracy 
and is complettly independent of social environment. Its freedom is always 
in opposition to the “democratic” law and its levelling, generalizing effects. 
And it is to this freedom that Christianity calls us, says Berdyaev, a freedom 
which when taken up with courage and humility places the spiritual man in 
the vanguard of creative spiritual forces. 

Let us now turn to Mr. T. S. Eliot who elaborates the idea of “spiritual 
aristocracy” still further. In a remarkable book, The Idea of a Christian Society, 
Mr. Eliot, the distinguished Anglo-American poet, turns theologian and 
outlines the principles and the essential practice wherewith ‘Christendom’ might 
be restored in Britain. He asserts that the Christian Society is composed of 
the Church, the Christian State, the Christian Community, and the Community 
of Christians. The Christian State, he says, presupposes a framework of Chris- 
tian institutions with its Christian rulers “trained to be able to think in Chris- 
tian categories.” The Christian Community consists of the people in whom 
“the Christian faith would be ingrained,” but of whom one would not expect 
more than “a largely unconscious behaviour, as a minimum,” guaranteed by 
the harmony between social customs and their own religious life. But it is the 
somewhat more difficult conception of the Community of Christians which is 
important for our context. “These,” he says, “will be the consciously and 
thoughtfully practising Christians, especially those of intellectual and spiritual 
superiority. . . . The Community of Christians—a body of very nebulous out- 
line—would contain both clergy and laity of superior intellectual and/or 
spiritual gifts. And it would include some of those who are ordinarily spoken 
of, not always with flattering intention, as ‘intellectuals.’” This group, in 
Mr. Eliot’s Christian Society, would be the conscious mind and the conscience 
of the nation. This is clearly a further elaboration of Berdyaev’s doctrine of 
the “spiritual aristocracy.” 


7. Nicolas Berdyaev, Slavery and Freedom, p. 173. 
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Another version of this idea is to be found in Professor D. Elton True- 
blood’s recent book, The Predicament of Modern Man. After producing a 
profound analysis of the inadequacies of the liberal culture of modernity which 
constitutes the main body of the discussion, Dr. Trueblood writes a brilliant 
concluding chapter on “The Necessity of a Redemptive Society.” In spite of 
the fact that in the earlier part of the book the author argues persuasively for 
the Church, he concludes in this final chapter that because of the failures 
of the Church there must be some new redemptive society, a self-conscious 
fellowship in which the idea of membership is taken seriously. And so he advo- 
cates “the formation of cells, made up of men and women who are as single- 
minded in their devotion to the redemptive task as the early Nazi party 
members were to the task of National Socialism.” 

Perhaps the relation which I am seeking to establish between the doctrine 
of “vocation” and “guidance” and the problem of secularism, as I have out- 
lined it, is not yet clear. Whiat I have been trying to maintain is that any 
significant rapprochement between the Church and secular religiousness is not 
likely to be effected by the Churches which American secularists by and large 
look upon as “rather ineffective and competing institutions which do little 
more than give a touch of spirituality to the comfortable middle classes.””® 
The work of reconciliation must be done by the Community of Christians, 
the “redemptive society,” what Mr. Aldous Huxley calls the “cell of reform- 
ers” or what M. Maritain calls the “spiritual nucleus.” That is to say, if 
bridgeheads are to be established between the frustrated piety of the unchurched 
and the traditional Christianity of the Churches they must be established by 
communities of faith, thought and action which are marginally related to the 
Churches. Such communities would be based on an aristocratic principle, in- 
cluding those among the clergy and laity of marked intellectual and spiritual 
gifts; they would be exceedingly scrupulous in membership. I submit that 
this is an area of Christian thought and action that must increasingly engage 
our concern. 

I must admit that the ideal is indeed a high and ambitious one, but it is 
nevertheless thoroughly dynamic and practical, for it depends in the last 
resort upon the work and training of small bodies of passionately devoted and 
intelligent Christians whose influence must necessarily be felt among ever- 
widening circles of both Christians and non-Christians. It “is through the 
hidden work of the small cell that revolutionary movements begin their work 
of undermining an existing order and adapting it to the ends which they 
propagate.””? 

Down this pathway lies renascence for the Church. 


8. John C. Bennett, Christian Realism, p. 140. 
9. Michael De La Bedoyere, Christian Crisis. p. 125. 
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China and its Christians 
By Richard T. Baker 


7 crisis which has shaken China during the past eight years has done 
exactly what every manifestation of God’s judgment on history has always 
done. It has set in motion the process of partitioning the sheep from the goats. 

Crises in men’s affairs always test their faith. For those in China to whom 
Christianity was a garment, ornamenting a body of faith a great deal less 
than Christian, the crisis has torn the garment off and swallowed up the man. 
Those, however, for whom Christianity was a central core of belief, have suc- 
ceeded in China in weathering the storm and actually bringing the force of 
their characters to bear upon it. 

When I left China last summer, I was inclined to be rather pessimistic 
about the state of Christianity there. It seemed to me that the crisis of eight 
long years of war, blockade and general demoralization had engulfed too many 
men, and that too few were holding out against it in the name of their 
Christian faith. - After having come home, however, I see that God has not 
been using China alone to test the faith of his children. The judgment process 
is under way everywhere. And China is part of the total world picture of 
spiritual and moral upheaval that is accompanying these times. Americans 
probably sense God’s judgment less than Christians of other countries, because 
our norms of culture have not been so violently upset. We can still talk while 
the Chinese have been forced to decide. But this may mean that the refining 
fire will produce a more purified product in those areas of the world where 
the crisis has been felt more deeply than it will among us in this country. 

I have had opportunity to watch two main groups in China, students and 
the government in Chungking. I know very little about village life, rural 
life, family life. Among students and in the capital Christianity is a factor 
which has made its influence felt. You have read the statistics concerning the 
number of Christians in Chiang’s government. It is exceedingly high for the 
percentage of Christians in China as a whole. China’s governmental leaders 
know the traditions of Christianity, know the ethical values which it holds 
dear, know the vocabulary and symbols. Students, similarly, have been brought 
up in close proximity to standards and beliefs which are Christian or Christian- 
influenced. 

In somre ways this closeness to Christianity has been a cultural decora- 
tion. The bright, aggressive, westernized, foreign-trained Chinese have risen 
high in the government, and it has been smart for them to affect Christianity 
to enhance their prestige. Students, particularly those from missionary col- 
leges, like to give the impression of being slightly superior for their knowledge 
of Christian forms and practices. For these groups the real bite of Christian 
conscience in personal and social affairs has not been felt. 

On the other hand, there is much good being done in China today for 
which Christianity can take a large share of the credit. In times of historical 
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crisis, there are certain strategies incumbent upon a Christian. He needs to 
speak prophetically to the crisis as a whole, scolding it for its error, throwing 
its small inconsistencies and insufficiencies into the broader pattern of spiritual 
degeneration of which they are a part. He needs also to protest loudly against 
injustices done by the holders of power, and to seek avenues to build up coun- 
ter powers to balance the excesses of injustice. The Christian should also en- 
gage in ministrations of mercy to those who suffer from the crisis. 

There are Christians in China who have lived up to these basic expecta- 
tions as well as have their fellows anywhere. I think, for example, of a woman 
whose husband was killed by the Japanese early in the war, one of the most 
prominent of Chinese Christians. Her day-by-day work is the operation of a 
nursery, but she really shines when she storms through the sessions of the 
People’s Political Council, lashing out at corruption in high places, at army 
maladministration, at scandals in the bureaucracy. 

A man who has done more than any other single person I know to awaken 
the people of Free China to their obligations and rights of citizenship is a Chris- 
tian, a general in Chiang’s armies. He is a born evangelist and has barnstormed 
all over West China in these last few years stirring up ordinary people to a 
sense of duty toward their country. This has been a tremendous contribution 
to the crisis in China, because his efforts at democratizing the government, 
giving it a base in the people, came just at a time when the ruling regime was 
getting farther away from the people. During my stay in China I saw the 
Kuomintang stop its drifting away from the people, turn about, and begin 
quite consciously to solicit citizens’ support and participation in national 
affairs. This old general helped the turnabout as much as anyone. 

In ministering to the suffering of China, Christians have played a top 
role. The famous Friends of the Wounded Society, operating on limited funds, 
directly on the battlefields, offering a helping hand to the most forgotten sol- 
dier in the world, is run by some of the most conscientious, sacrificing Chris- 
tians in the world. The circle of devoted women who keep the warphanages 
going is mostly Christian. A hard-boiled Jewish war correspondent told me 
one day that one of the only true Christians he knew anywhere in the world 
was the doctor who runs a small hospital in Chungking near the Press Hostel. 
The Christian relief funds are universally respected in China, because they are 
clear of all suspicion of corruption and embezzlement. I have met hundreds 
of students who owe their lives to National Student Relief which is admin- 
istered in China very largely by Christians. 

Now that’s the record. You can see two kinds of Christianity in China, 
just as everywhere. 

In understanding some of Christianity’s ineffectiveness in China today, 
you need to keep in mind certain things: 

One, the Chinese culture is predominantly humanistic and wise. The 
Chinese have no mind for “denying” the world. They like to live, eat, sleep, 
get along with people, and enjoy themselves. The clean-break demands of 
Christianity, the call to “take up thy cross and follow me,” have not wiped 
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out in China the age-old traditions of worldliness which prevail there. The 
Confucian catalog of relationships, a finely balanced scale of deference and 
advantage, is aimed at a utilitarian end. Usefulness is the purpose of human 
relationships. Christianity in China has to be understood against the back- 
ground of this Confucian culture. It explains the compromising and the 
sacrificing of precepts for the sake of relationships. 

Two, the Chinese are just beginning to realize the meaning of corporate 
life. The family has traditionally been the largest social pattern they have 
known. The Chinese have literally had no one to clean the middle of the street 
after each doorway was swept clean. This is rapidly changing today. But the 
lack of social responsibility beyond the limits of the family is still apparent 
everywhere in China. This explains the anti-social actions of many men, whom 
we would call corrupt, but who according to their light did what they did 
for personal dignity and to feed the hungry mouths at home. 

Three, missionary work in China received a hard blow during the war. 
Personnel fell off pitifully. Communities were dispersed, institutions uprooted, 
and the influence of the established churches waned in the general upheaval. 

Four, the war and its attendant difficulties. These are ali they have been 
described to be, and more. Blockaded behind a wall which shut out every- 
thing, the Chinese built up a tremendous hunger for things which might make 
their miserable lives more bearable. At the same time a vaulting inflation 
began on top of a ludicrous “official” exchange rate. This gave all money in 
China two values, one official and one “black,” and the speculators made for- 
tunes playing between these two rates. The shifting of peoples released them 
from all community and family restraints, and the temptations were too great 
to resist. Demoralization was the result. 

In the face of all this, many Chinese Christians have fallen by the way- 
side. Others have stood, been tested, and made a striking witness in the midst 
of the unhealthy picture. 

As to the future, Christianity can do great things. I feel it needs to shift 
more of its emphasis away from the middle classes, the “finishing” universi- 
ties and the smart churches toward the villages and rural areas; away from 
government to the heart of the population. Village churches which are cen- 
ters of ministry to the whole life of the people—spiritual, moral, physical, 
educational, social—are vitally needed. Labor is going to be more prominent 
in postwar China as the country moves toward greater industrialization; 
churches should move their services among these groups. The colleges are well 
founded, and the plans now afoot for consolidating them and spreading their 
influence—plans of the committee which Dr. Van Dusen has headed—will 
make these missionary efforts even more fruitful. Christians could make an 
important contribution through research institutes and seminars studying the 
sociological backgrounds of the Chinese culture and the Christian revelation. 
Christians need to enter publishing fields and make their propaganda felt 
throughout the land. 














A Letter From A French Alumnus* 


L’Hopital. 
Moselle, France 


Nov. 14th, 1945. 
President Henry Sloane Coffin, D.D., LL.D. 


Dear Sir, 

I don’t know if you still remember that French Fellow from Strasbourg who 
studied at your Seminary 1934-35 and did some postgraduate work (S.T.M.) in 
religious education with Prof. Elliott. As for me, I spent such a tremendous year 
at Union that I never will forget. 

Many things have happened since that happy time of free studying and 
free development of the whole personality. I came back to France and soon I 
was assistant minister in Metz, and since May 1937 I am here in L’Hopital on 
the French border of the Saar in the coal mining district of Lorraine. I have a 
congregation of about 2000 souls scattered around the pits of several commu- 
nities. The parsonage stands in L’Hopital with a nice church; another church 
was in the bigger town of Merlebach. I was very happy in my work amidst this 
industrial population with all its problems, when the war broke out in 1939. 

We had to leave our houses on Sept. Ist and were evacuated with all the 
population dwelling before the “famous” Maginot Line to the south of France. 
Our town had to join Lusignan in the Poitou. It was a dreadful way: at first, 
ten miles by foot with crying children, overloaded carriages in the night, then 
the rest in waggons by rail. . . . But we got settled anyway. I married there in 
Jan. 1940, I had hard work holding up religious life among the refugees of the 
whole department. They were spread over 70 villages. I was visiting, preaching, 
instructing the children, moving along in a small car. In June 1940 I was 
drafted to the French army just in time to have my share of that horrible re- 
treat through France, my share of hunger and wounded feet (I am glad that I 
was just a plain ordinary soldier among the others). I had not been better than 
the others, I had to bear my part of that terrible judgement of God. But thanks 
to HIM I wasn’t taken prisoner and came home safe in August 1940. 

In Oct. 40 we went back to our Lorraine town which was to be occupied 
by the Germans as well as the town in which we had been refugees. We just 
found an empty ravaged house. All my dear books gone, all furniture, every- 


* The letter is printed substantially as received. 
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thing gone or unusable; at first no windows, no closing door, no water, no light. 
. . » We began our life anew. It was a difficult and dangerous life we had under 
the German occupation. Material difficulties of food and clothing especially be- 
cause we had our three children in these years (Christian, Frank and Jean- 
Daniel, all three boys . . .). Dangerous was our life when the fortresses flew 
over us, soon by day and by night. When the Saar industries were bombed and 
bombs fell at a few miles from us, the sky was red for hours, the walls of the 
house were shaken. Then we sat in our cellar holding the sleeping children in our 
arms, praying, waiting, and how often the blessing of God was with us in those 
nights, so near that you almost could touch it. Even in our town a few bombs 
fell down but we remained safe. 

The spiritual difficulties were also very hard. The church was immediately 
separated from the state. The public schools had no more religious education as 
before. All collections of money in the houses were suppressed. The Nazis took 
the children away from the church as much as they could and gave their poison 
especially in the hearts of the young . . . But the church got very well along 
without the financial help of the state. Even old communists paid their church- 
contribution to the pastors perhaps more in opposition to the Nazis, than out of 
love for Christ, but they paid. Even the youth got sick of the Hitler Jugend. 
Undercover we could begin church youth work. And at last the children liked 
better to come to the instruction of the minister than to the pre-military exer- 
cises of the Hitler Jugend . . . Of course many spies were around you, even in 
the church. I had some minor difficulties with the Nazis (who had not?). I am 
glad that God helped that I could remain with my parish and preach the true 
gospel Sunday after Sunday often making until 50 kilometers on my bicycle to 
preach at three or four places. The congregation following the services had be- 
come smaller, of course, but you could rely on it. The church was forbidden to 
do any other work than purely religious church work (no social work, no play- 
ing with the youth, scouts or others) but it was good for us to learn that our 
work is a purely religious one. I think that in these years the congregation grew 
stronger inwardly. 

But “L” Day came also for us. I will never forget the morning, when after 
a shelling of seven days (of course with interruptions) we got out of our cellar 
and I could announce to the first American officer to enter L’Hopital, that the 
village was clear of Germans since two o’clock in the morning. We had spent 
11 days in the cellar with 12 people from the neighborhood. At that same day 
I stood on the damaged roof of the parsonage with a few American soldiers and 
we fixed the chingels so that the 15 U-S. men who were to live with us could 
sleep in the dry. It was on Dec. 6th, 1944 when for the first time after so many 
years we hang out at the steeple of our church the French flag which we had 
been hiding so long between the pipes of our organ. Our parsonage wasn’t very 
comfortable then. We had been hit by several shells, 125 window panels were 
broken, there was no light, sometimes no water, but we sat long together those 
first G.I.’s and we in the evenings, a miner’s lamp freshly filled with American 
gasolene giving us a dim light, and spoke . . . and spoke. Two boys were from 
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New York, knew the Seminary, one of them had built the Pipe organ of James 
Memorial Chapel. . . . The world is very small indeed. . . . 

In those weeks I met also many fine chaplains; we had joined services where 
I preached in English; we sang together “A mighty fortress is our God”; we 
prayed in both languages the Lord’s prayer and shared in the Apostles Creed. 
. . » We were free, free again and I am glad that those liberators were my 
American friends. But our thanks went before all to our heavenly Father who 
had preserved our life and given us the joy of that day. 

And now the whole rush is over. . . . War is over. All has become strangely 
quiet . . . and we stand here on the wounded soil of France with ruins where we 
look all around us. Tremendous tasks are ahead of us. Not to speak of the moral 
reconstruction, readaptation of deportees, prisoners coming from P.W. camps 
or concentration camps, not to speak of all the wounds which must be healed 
in the hearts of men, all the re-educative work to be done in the hearts and 
minds of so many of our youth and so on and so on. . . . There is a material 
reconstruction which must take place and which we never will achieve alone. 

Let me tell you just how it stands in my district with the church buildings 
(I cannot speak of the hundreds of other destroyed homes everywhere you look 
in Lorraine or in whole France where battles took place.) My parsonage in 
L’Hopital has been hit by six shells. After the damage of having our house 
emptied in 1939-40 we have again 4 rooms destroyed with furniture in a time 
when everything is out of price or just not obtainable. Five other shells hit the 
church building and the steeple; holes in the walls, all the windows broken, 
minor damages in the interior on benches and organ. The holes have been re- 
paired, but since months it is impossible to get glass for the windows. We have 
our services in a cold and dangerously drafty church. But that is my less dam- 
aged church. In Merlebach, where stands my other church, a German heavy 
bomb fell just in front of the church ravaging the whole church. It can no more 
be used at all. Just the four walls can be used again . . . if we succeed to cover 
the church with rubberit before the winter comes, which I doubt. That is my 
parish. Since March °45 I am charged by the directory of our church to take 
care of the parish in the badly damaged town of Forbach just ahead of Saar- 
brucken. This town was three months between the lines . . . that says every- 
thing, it has been shelled from both sides. The parsonage is just a ruin, every- 
thing must be renewed in it. The beautiful gothic church has one side open and 
some ten or fifteen hits of shells. It is a question if the nave can be rebuilt or 
must be completely torn down. The smaller church in Stiring which belongs to 
Forbach has also been hit badly. The roof is uncovered, the ceiling hangs down. 
It cannot be used either. Finally, the church in Petite Rosselle also belonging to 
Forbach is just good to be torn down. The steeple must be blown up, it will be 
too dangerous to reconstruct it, it is so damaged. . . . So looks my district. Two 
parsonages: one needs many repairs, the other still many more, five churches and 
just in one we can have services, in a cold drafty hall without any windows. . . . 

How will we ever be able to build all this again? These churches stand in 
villages and towns which show completely destroyed streets, some completely 
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ruined blocks; some of them have had hundreds of damaged houses. The roads 
have been bombed, bridges and road-crossings blown out, the railroad tracks 
mined and often torn to pieces, all tunnels broken down. I know that much is 
being said in other countries about the French. I know very well that much is 
true. Five years of occupation, where it was well looked at to handicap every- 
thing the government wanted, where it was well looked at not to work and to 
hamper the work of authority have given France a bad education. Many other 
influences may help this trend in French people. I know it. But thanks be given 
to God it is not everywhere like this. Our Lorraine population is a courageous, 
hard working population. Our pits work already full time everywhere where they 
are not full of water which first must be pumped out. But even there where we 
want to work and to build everything is lacking. The Germans have emptied 
our factories, taken away the means of fabrication. The communications are 
bad as bad can be. Locomotive and waggons have been taken to Germany. We 
cannot produce even if we want to. 

To all these general difficulties in France come our special difficulties here. 
We are a Protestant minority among a militant and often aggressive Catholic 
population. The government will not be able so soon (one speaks of years) to 
finance the building of churches. Will Germany be able to pay reparations either? 
Finally the whole burden of the reconstruction will remain with the churches 
themselves. Our Lutheran church of Alsace and Lorraine has 34 churches com- 
pletely destroyed, 64 heavily damaged and 69 slightly. Many parishes are rich 
ones and can help by themselves. But we here are poor miners. Just workers who 
don’t earn so much money. Our churches have no fortune of their own. We 
stand before an unsolvable problem. 

For this reason I come to you and dare to knock at your door. I have felt 
your hospitality and I have seen the wonderful work you can do. I know that 
nothing is impossible in the States. And after many hesitations I dare to come 
and ask you if it really is such an impossible thing to interest American churches 
in the reconstruction of the European ones. I know very well that you also have 
many tasks ahead of you in this after-war-period, many problems to solve. You 
need very much for your own work . . . but perhaps there will nevertheless be 
some “‘of the children’s crumbs” left over for us. Don’t you think that I could 
try to interest some of my old fellows of Union who studied in my year for my 
present work of reconstruction? Perhaps some of them will remember me, one 
or the other will perhaps even accept to sponsor one or the other church. . . . 


Respectfully yours, 


ALFRED R. WOHLFAHRT 
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The Seminary 


Dr. Van DusEN INAUGURATED AS PRESIDENT 


On November 15th, the Reverend Henry Pitney Van Dusen, Ph.D., S.T.D., 
was inaugurated as tenth President of the Faculty of the Seminary. The service 
of installation, which was originally planned for the James Chapel at the 
Seminary was held in the Riverside Church just across the street in order to 
accommodate the large number of people who wished to attend. Some three 
hundred delegates represented colleges, universities and seminaries throughout 
this country and abroad; and the academic procession of nearly four hundred 
people, including the delegates, the Board of Directors and Faculty of Union 
Seminary and Auburn Seminary, and the choir, made a colorful picture as it 
wound through the Seminary Quadrangle and across Claremont Avenue to the 
Church. The delegates proceeded in the order of the dates of founding of their 
institutions, with the representative of the oldest, the University of St. 
Andrew’s (1411) at the rear. The Universities of Aberdeen (1500) and Edin- 
burgh (1583) were also represented, as were the Swiss universities (1460- 
1873) who sent Dr. Adolphe Keller as their representative. Colleges and uni- 
versities in England, China, the Philippines, Korea, Puerto Rico, Turkey and 
Canada also sent delegates, as did a very large number of American institutions. 
A happy circumstance was the presence among the delegates of many of our 
own alumni. 

Mr. Thatcher M. Brown, President of the Board of Directors, conducted 
the traditional inauguration service of the Seminary in which the new President 
gave assent to the one hundred-year-old Preamble and Charter of the Seminary. 
Mr. Brown announced that President Van Dusen also had been inaugurated that 
morning as President of Auburn Theological Seminary which since 1939 has 
been operating in association with Union Seminary. 

President Emeritus Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin gave the charge to Dr. Van 
Dusen, which was followed by Dr. Van Dusen’s inaugural address. Prayers were 
offered by Professor Niebuhr and Dr. Charles W. Gilkey; the service closed with 
a prayer and benediction by Professor Emeritus James E. Frame. 

Following the inauguration there was a dinner in the Assembly Hall at the 
Riverside Church which was attended by over four hundred guests. The speakers 
at the dinner were President John A. Mackay of Princeton Theological Seminary, 
Mr. John Foster Dulles, and Congressman Walter H. Judd, M.D. Mr. Thatcher 
Brown served as toastmaster and President Van Dusen responded to the speeches. 
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THE SEMINARY’S PROGRAM FOR RETURNING SERVICE MEN 


With the end of the war, the Seminary’s Program for Returning Service 
Men has assumed a major role. Chaplain Robert B. Appleyard has been released 
by the Navy in order to take charge of this program and has arrived to take up 
his duties here. At present there are 16 returned chaplains doing refresher work 
or regular graduate work here. There are 26 other former service men, 11 of 
whom are working for the B.D. and 1 for the S.T.M., and 14 enrolled in the 
School of Sacred Music. The problem of housing these men, some of whom are 
here with their families, in already crowded dormitories and apartments has been 
a difficult one, but thus far all who have arrived have found quarters either in 
the Seminary buildings or in the neighborhood. 

Special gifts from the Teagle Foundation and other friends have enabled 
the Seminary to set aside a fund for scholarships for returning service men 
which may be used to supplement government grants when these are not suf- 
ficient to meet the students’ needs. 

A special series of pamphlets on SERvicE MEN AND THE Ministry has 
been published and is being very widely distributed. In fact, the original pam- 
phlet of which 50,000 copies were printed, had to be reprinted to meet the 
demand, and the subsequent numbers are being requested in quantities which 
we had not anticipated. All of which indicates an even wider interest among 
service men in what the seminaries have to offer than we had foreseen, and sug- 
gests that in the days just ahead we must provide opportunities for larger num- 
bers than we had expected. 





News of the Auburn Seminary Alumni 


1882—A letter from Robert R. Watkins, Redlands, Calif., third oldest alumnus 
of Auburn in point of class, who will be 90 on February 14, 1946, states 
that his health is excellent. His classmate, Edwin H. Dickinson, who is 
four months older, also keeps well. 


1886—George W. Luther died June 20 at St. Petersburg, Fla., age 88. 


1897—Carl H. Elliott, formerly pastor at Nichols, N. Y., has gone to Yankee- 
town, Fla., as interim pastor for the winter. 


1900—Houghton K. Fox died July 31 at Adrian, Mich., age 74. 


1901—Clarence Wells Dunham resigned as Pastor of Pilgrim Congregational 
Church, Boston, as of January 1, 1946, after a pastorate of twenty-two 
years. During these years he took an active part in denominational and 
interdenominational affairs; served as moderator, trustee and chairman 
of many special committees of the Massachusetts Congregational Confer- 
ences of over six hundred churches; served as Director and President for 
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four years of the Boston City Missionary Society; and is now Vice-Presi- 
dent of the American Congregational Association. For the time being, 
Dr. Dunham will continue to reside in Dorchester, Boston. 


1904—James H. Nichol, after 40 years as a Missionary in Syria under the Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions, reached retirement age on Oct. 11, 
1945. For twenty-five years past he has been head of the Syria Mission. 
Dr. and Mrs. Nicholl will continue for the time being to live in Beirut. 


1906—John Vaughn Axtell has resigned from the Presbyterian Church at Ad- 
dison, N. Y., and is now at Morehead City, N. C. 


1907—John R. Fraser died April 29 at Wapello, Iowa, age 66. 


1908—Lindsay S. B. Hadley has retired from the New Hartford-Vernon, N. Y. 
Presbyterian Churches. 

1908—Donald H. MacKenzie, for many years Assistant Pastor at Second Pres- 
byterian Church, Auburn, N. Y., has become pastor at Port Byron, N. Y. 


1910—Courtland C. Van Deusen, Missionary to China since 1913, has been 
called to the pastorate of the First Presbyterian Church of Amenia, N. Y. 


1911—George M. Gordon, formerly serving the Springport Presbyterian Church, 
Union Springs, N. Y., has become interim pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Elmira, N. Y. 


1912—Clarence A. Spaulding, after a pastorate of 14 years at the Presbyterian 
Church of River Forest, Ill., assumed his duties in September as Vice 
President and Director of Public Relations of the Presbyterian College 
of Christian Education in Chicago. 


1915—Samuel B. Braden and Mrs. Braden observed their Golden Wedding anni- 
versary on May 27th at Wichita, Kansas. 


1915—Unanimously selected to receive the 1945 Clendenin Award of the 
Workers Defense League, James Myers, Industrial Secretary of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in America, was presented with a 
plaque at a luncheon in his honor held at the Hotel New Yorker on 
December 8th. This award is given annually for distinguished service in 


behalf of labor’s rights. 


1915—Charles Stanley Smith flew back in September to Cheng-tu, China, to re- 
sume his teaching at Nanking Theological Seminary. The Seminary will 
be returned to Nanking as soon as transportation is available. 


1916—Homer D. Pease, formerly of Meridale, N. Y., has become pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church at Lodi, N. Y. 


1918—Devello S. Haynes from the Presbyterian Churches at Romulus and 
Canoga, N. Y., to the Presbyterian Church at Naples, N. Y. 


1926—Arthur Rablen has taken up his duties as pastor of the North Presby- 
terian Church, Flushing, N. Y. He was formerly at Valley Stream, N. Y. 
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1928—Arthur J. V. Durbin, who has been with the USO for several years, has 
now been transferred by this organization to work in the Philippines. 


1932—Irvin Kelley went from Albion, N. Y., on July 1, 1945, to the Blue 
Springs Larger Parish at Sparta, Tenn., as Missionary under the Board of 
National Missions of the Presbyterian Church. This is the parish made 
famous by the long ministry of Paul Doran whose lamented death oc- 
curred about two years ago. 


1933—Harold W. Fildey is now taking graduate work at Union Seminary. With 
his wife, Vadna Shelton Fildey, S.R.E. 1932, and their two children, he is 
residing in one of the Seminary’s missionary apartments at McGiffert 
Hall, 99 Claremont Avenue, New York 27, N. Y. 


1934—Leslie A. Doerschug from the associate pastorate of Central Presbyterian 
Church, Buffalo, to the associate pastorate of the Old First Presbyter- 
ian Church, Newark, N. J. 


1935—Cecil W. Lower, pastor of the University Presbyterian Church of Madi- 
son, Wis., received the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity from his 
alma mater, Missouri Valley College, at its commencement exercises in 
June. 


1936—The Presbytery of Chester, Pa., has elected Jesse Belmont Barber, Dean 
of Lincoln University Theological Seminary, as moderator. He was for- 
merly editor of “The New Advance,” a church periodical devoted chiefly 
to the interests of Negro Presbyterians. 


1936—Donald B. Biackstone, pastor of Western Presbyterian Church, Palmyra, 
N. Y., is moderator of the Presbytery of Lyons for the current year. 


1936—From Dexter and Fisk, Mo., Charles B. Marrs has gone to the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Nevada, Mo. 


1936—In June, Robert Ira Rushing, Jr. began serving the Marseilles Presby- 
terian Church, Upper Sandusky, and Forest Church, Ohio, following his 
pastorate at the Federated Church, Iberia, Ohio, and the Chesterville 
Church, Ohio. 


1937—The first word direct from any one of our graduates in Japan comes from 
Miss Tokuko Inagaki. She writes: “A few of us have died of illness, but 
most of us are doing well, I believe. All through the wartime, we too 
have been thinking of and praying for you and all Auburn friends not 
only in America, but over the world. The beautiful memory of Auburn 
life and the reality of the Christian bond have always made us happy 
and hopeful. We are very thankful for all that our Lord has done, and 
we are full of hope. Please kindly remember us to our Auburn family.” 
The Shiba church in Tokyo, of which Miss Inagaki is assistant pastor, 
escaped destruction but has been temporarily closed. Regular services 
have been held throughout the war in the homes of the congregation. 
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1938—On September Ist, Melville D. Nesbit, Jr., after five years at Webster, 


N. Y., became pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Ogdensburg, 
N. Y. 


1939—Vernon T. Smith, after several years as assistant pastor of the Old First 
Presbyterian Church, Newark, N. J., became the pastor of Fifth Pres- 
byterian Church, Trenton, N. J., on September 9th. 


1940—Donald F. Keith who has been a civilian chaplain in an industrial housing 
community at Tucson, Ariz., under the Wartime Service of the Presby- 
terian Church, became pastor on September Ist of the Presbyterian 
Church at Williamson, N. Y. 


1940—Stanley C. Robinson is now serving the Methodist Church at North Rose, 
N. Y. 


1940—Edgar W. Sabin is minister of the Methodist Church at Williamson, N. Y. 


1940—Chaplain (Captain) Loren Lea Stanton was drowned on March 26, 1945, 
when the assault boat in which he was crossing the Rhine was capsized. 
Official notification did not reach Mrs. Stanton until September 6th. 
After graduating from Auburn he was ordained in the Episcopal Church 
and returned to his home town of Parsons, Kansas, as rector of St. John’s 
Episcopal Church. He volunteered as an Army chaplain and was called 
for training on March 3, 1943. He went overseas in September, 1944, 
and was attached to the Seventh Army. He was the only Auburn Chap- 
lain to lose his life in the war. 








Religious Books of Distinction 


PASCAL : Genius in the Light of Scripture 
by Emile Cailliet 
“Professor Cailliet’s biography is competent, scholarly and appreciative. 


All who read will appreciate this opportunity for becoming acquainted with 
the mind and personality of a towering genius of the Christian faith.” 


—The Lutheran 
eToa $3.75 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CROSS 


by F. W. Dillistone 


“Professor Dillistone has written a fresh and stimulating book on the Atone- 
ment, while still employing the familiar language of tradition. . . . If the 
faith so compellingly presented here can again be made alive, there will be 
hope of that ‘new reformation’ which we so sadly need.”—Edwin Lewis 

$2.50 


These may be bought at 


PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORE 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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BOOK 


The Coming Great Church. By Theodore O. 
Wedel. New York: Macmillan, 1945. 160 
pp. $2.00. 

This book, in the opinion of the reviewer, is 
an extraordinarily sensitive and embracing 
presentation of the problems and possibilities 
involved in the so-called Ecumenical Church. 
In spite of its brevity, Canon Wedel discusses 
with rare insight the primary doctrinal situa- 
tions in the Protestant and Catholic Churches 
which seem to prevent the realization of the 
ideal of the Christian Ecclesia in history, the 
true catholicity of the Church. He approaches 
the doctrinal problem from the points of view 
of historical movement, prophetism, priestly 
tradition, and personal religious experience. He 

phasizes the g of the Church from 
these points of view with respect to the ecu- 
menical problem today. 

Protestantism, he states, maintains histori- 
cally half of this meaning in its congrega- 
tionalism and sense of the importance of reli- 
gious individuals in a society; but its indi- 
vidualism has often destroyed the corporate 
sense of the Church both spiritually and with 
respect to faith and order. At times this failure 
to realize the essential relationships within the 
Body of Christ has encouraged bad forms of 
“Fundamentalism,” strong secular substitutes 
for the Body, or the complete destruction of 
any transcendent or ideal norm. On the other 
hand, “there exists in the Catholic Church of 
today no real dogma concerning the Church. 
Instead, the Catholic Church constitutes her- 
self as the presupposition for all dogma” (p. 
47), and historical fact becomes dogma itself 
with no other ultimate criterion. Romanism 
and other Catholic forms maintain the aspect 
of the Ecclesia to which much Protestantism is 
wrongly insensitive. But the divinization of 
this aspect is justifiably criticized by the 
prophetism and verticle spiritual relationships 
in Protestantism. 

Although Canon Wedel is aware of the tre- 
mendous “Catholic-Protestant chasm,” he feels 
that the fullest kind of hearing in ecumenical 
debate must be granted to historic Catholicism 
(including that of Rome). Protestants fear 
that the Gospel recovered in the Reformation 
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will be endangered by a sympathetic considera- 
tion of the Catholic Church. 


Yet we must recall that Luther and Calvin 
spoke for individual “conscience” within the 
historic Church, at least, within the sense of 
the Church. But Protestantism was subse- 
quently weak in its failure to solve the prob- 
lem of its own life in history. “Historical liv- 
ing demands forms and institutions, sacra- 
ments and a Church order. To treat these as 
ultimately indifferent is simply an_ illusion. 
Furthermore, to find these forms in Biblical 
literalism is unhistorical also” (p. 88). To 
preserve the Church’s conscience, Protestant- 
ism cannot escape the relativities of history, a 
fact illustrated by Quakerism. Yet Catholicism 
has erred even more dangerously by confusing 
the Kingdom in history with the Kingdom it- 
self. This absolutism and its implications have 
destroyed the spiritual striving of the commu- 
nity towards the real Kingdom, paradoxically 
manifest often in the Protestant Holy Com- 
munion. Both, however, have shown a de- 
nial of the unifying and authoritative power of 
the Holy Ghost—Protestantism, sometimes by 
substituting the Bible for the pope, Catholi- 
cism, by its theological apostasy in denying the 
priority of the Gospel and thereby displacing 
the Holy Ghost. 


Shared repentance alone can begin to atone 
for the sins of schism. The rebellion of Pro- 
testantism against the sin of Catholicism does 
not render Protestantism a righteous “rem- 
nant.” It, like all remnants, cannot be spared 
the judgment visited upon the whole body. 


The Jast chapter is concerned with the prob- 
lem of Church order. Canon Wedel insists (and 
rightly) that “independent” Protestant orders 
are not finally different in essence and func- 
tion from traditional Catholic orders. He sug- 
gests that the Order of Anglicanism may serve 
to express the freedom of Protestant order and, 
at the same time, historical Catholic order. In 
this respect, he is not blind to the fact that 
Roman order has become a matter of dogmatic 
faith. But he refuses to believe that there ‘is 
no possibility of doctrinal, and then, func- 
tional, reconciliation. Anglicanism, as part of 
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Catholicism, is also “evangelical.” It may be a 
medium through which steps may be taken to 
overcome the chasm. The Catholic elements in 
Anglicanism, for instance, must be accepted as 
“pragmatic, functional forms of the Gospel in 
history” (p. 83). Rome’s great error lies in 
making these forms part of the deposit of 
faith. By the very fact: that the Protestant- 
Catholic battle rages within Anglicanism itself, 
the latter may be a possible mediator for a vic- 
tory over schism. Its own danger may lie, how- 
ever, in its refusal to submit its trust (of 
being the guardian of Catholicism) to ecu- 
menical judgment. 

No matter how cynical one may feel towards 
the possibility of such complete reconciliation, 
he cannot deny that Canon Wedel speaks truly 
prophetically. He expresses positively the need 
to respond to the love that fulfills the law, and 
negatively the prophetic judgment upon those 
who, in stupid arrogance, would avoid a doc- 
trine and possible realization of a Holy Catho- 
lic Church in history. The Body of Christ is 
the centre of the Christian message. And all its 
implications, both spiritual and historical, must 
concern every Christian. 

A short review cannot possibly do justice to 
the inspired writing of this book. It is not nec- 
essary to agree completely with Canon Wedel 
to feel that his thesis is sound, his message, 
Christian. As an Anglican, perhaps he does not 
feel strongly enough the doctrinal cleavage be- 
tween the “little” Protestant Churches and 
Rome. The significance of the book, however, 
remains unchanged. 

ELIZABETH COOPER 


God Is Not Dead. By Bernard Iddings Bell. 
New York: Harpers, 1945. 185 pp. $1.50. 
The title of Canon Bell’s latest book fits the 

contents. He undersatnds what is going on in 

people’s minds and speaks affirmatively to their 
misgivings. Preached at Trinity Church in 

New York during the summer of 1944, these 

sermons are an effort to deal with “the real 

spiritual problems of mature people,” revealed 
to him in frank letters written by business ex- 
ecutives, poets, physicians, actors, labor leaders, 
judges, professors, politicians and professional 
women. Their difficulties, writes Dr. Bell, re- 
flect three frames of mind: (1) those who have 
become skeptical about the worth and ability 
of men, who wonder what God can do about 
it; (2) those who feel the Church itself is not 
up to the task of regenerating the world; (3) 
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those who want to know how human beings 
can find assured meaning in life and inner 
peace for the living of it. 


The author bases his answers on three cen- 
tral convictions. The first is that man’s ap- 
proach to an understanding of himself and the 
universe must proceed along two paths, the sci- 
entific and the religious or “extra-scientific” 
—paths not mutually contradictory, but “dis- 
continuant.” Theology and science “operate in 
the same territory but they are logically ir- 
reconcilable.” Neither discipline alone is ca- 
pable of providing a comprehension of the 
universe. The second is Dr. Bell’s skepticism 
about the worth or permanence of modern 
civilization. In his other books, notably The 
Church in Disrepute, he has been accused of 
being a gloomy pessimist, quite without hope. 
Here he gives ground for pessimism, but he 
also sounds a note of high hope. He is not con- 
tent with criticism and condemnation, and he 
does set forth definite affirmations. This is clear 
in his third conviction, his belief in God re- 
vealed in the perfect marhood of Jesus, who is 
“all of God that the limited mind of man may 
apprehend.” In Him there is life, for God is 
not dead, Nietzsche notwithstanding. He is 
living, and His demands upon the world are 
forthright, not those of a “well-washed utterer 
of platitudes.” We are to meet them in humil- 
ity and penitence; the alternative is destruc- 
tion. 

The most commendable aspect of this book 
is the way in which Dr. Bell ceaters his atten- 
tion on specific problems and issues, translating 
his convictions and theology into immediate 
language. People have asked him direct ques- 
tions, and he strives to give direct answers, 
avoiding the well-oiled cliches convenient to 
the pulpit. He discusses the sense or senseless- 
ness of history, the nature of God, the mean- 
ing of worship (a brief but incisive analysis of 
why Protestant worship leaves so many people 
cold), the moral issue, the problem of wealth. 
With refreshing candor, he tackles the relation 
of the Church to social problems, the workers, 
the veteran, and, not least of all, the relation 
of the Church to the Church. Dr. Bell’s criti- 
cism of the Church is familiar and still sting- 
ing, and it must be reckoned with. These ser- 
mons will reward the attention of troubled 
laymen and will prove a resource to troubled 
pastors. 

JouHN BATHGATE 
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The Doctrine of the Trinity. By Leonard 
Hodgson. The Croall Lectures, 1942-1943. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1944. 
237 pp. $2.50. 

In seven lectures the historical and the sys- 
tematic issues of the doctrine are lucidly and 
impressively discussed against the background 
of the fundamental problems looming behind 
the dogma of the Trinity: problems concerning 
the relation between dogma and faith, philos- 
ophy and theology, revelation and history. Fi- 
nally the author considers the practical conse- 
quences ensuing from the doctrine. 

The position of the lectures is conservative 
and orthodox, but in a modern and original 
fashion. Professor Hodgson believes in the 
unity of theology and philosophy, or in a 
“Christian philosophy” (not in a philosophical 
theology.) “If there can be said to be an ideal- 
ist philosophy, a positivist philosophy, a mathe- 
matico-physicist philosophy and a Marxian phi- 
losophy, in precisely the same sense there must 
be said to be a Christian philosophy.” (p. 22) 

This philosophy claims to be empirical, in- 
asmuch as it is not merely rationalistic, but 
based on revelation as an historical fact ex- 
perienced in historical time and to be verified 
by historical means. The Christian conviction is 
“an interpretation of the historical facts ..., 
arrived at by critical reflection. . . . In the last 
resort, the truth of Christianity rests upon the 
impossibility of giving any adequate account 
of the appearance of the figure of Jesus Christ 
in the pages of history except upon the recog- 
nition of Him as God incarnate...” (p. 59) 
The author rejects, however, an empirical posi- 
tion, if this term should imply any individual 
religious experience. “Our conviction is not 
based on what we have experienced or do ex- 
perience, but on our belief about what Jesus 
has done.” (loc. cit.) 

Professor Hodgson explicitly recognizes the 
religious function of imagination. ‘Religion 
demands the use of the imaginative, dramatic 
terms of personal relationship, and within this 
field there seems to be no other way in which 
we can hold together our faith in the heavenly 
and earthly lives of our Saviour. ...” (p. 66) 
Great stress is laid upon the distinction be- 
tween the deeds of Christ and the words of the 
Gospel. The Word of God is not words. There- 
fore theology should be empirical, but not 
propositional. Revelation implies first of all 
acts divine, not dogma or doctrine which are 
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not revealed but based upon a critical analysis 
of the facts recorded in Scripture. 

Nevertheless, the Christian faith is “thor- 
oughly rational” (p. 142) and only by virtue 
of this character can it become the ground of 
a Christian philosophy. The empirical or his- 
torical origin and the rational or philosophic 
position do not hamper each other, rather they 
stand in complete harmony and mutual illu- 
mination. 


The rational feature of faith is developed by 
the dogma of the Trinity and by dogmatics, 
but it is at the same time restricted in so far 
as Christian philosophy prohibits all specula- 
tion in the field of theology. Arguments 
“which claim to be deductions from logical 
necessities of thought, ignore the empirical 
character of God’s self-revelation to man.” (p. 
110). On the other hand, the theology of 
Hodgson is a Christian philosophy in so far 
as it upholds the distinction between God’s ac- 
tivity and man’s thought, between God’s self- 
revelation and man’s doctrine. 

In this subtle and delicate way Hodgson 
qualifies the empirical as much as the rational 
aspect of his theology and brings forth a fine 
balance between the opposites. However, this 
balance is not complete, since the ambiguity of 
the term “historical” and its relation to faith 
is not fully clarified. Is the Christian convic- 
tion really “an interpretation of the historical 
facts, arrived at by critical reflection”? Does 
the truth of Christianity really rest “upon the 
impossibility of giving an adequate account” 
of the historical facts except by the dogma of 
Incarnation? In that case the truth of the 
Christian faith would depend upon logical ac- 
curacy and sagacity; it could be ascertained 
and demonstrated in a merely scientific way. 
This view seems to neglect the mystical ele- 
ments in faith, and the very mystery of the 
person of Christ. 

If it were possible to reach the truth of the 
Christian faith by means of historical investi- 
gation and critical reflection, scientific meth- 
ods would inevitably lead to religious convic- 
tion; indeed, this conviction would be a scien- 
tific conclusion, and not the gift of grace. 
Hodgson’s “empirical” Christian philosophy is 
exposed to such an error; it is threatened by a 
historicism which would interpret revelation as 
a merely historical fact and which would un- 
derestimate its superhistorical and superem- 
pirical features. In his effort to exclude meta- 
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THE SPIRITUAL GOSPEL 


W. A. SMART 


An enlightening, practical, and reverent interpretation of the Gospel of John 
which the author calls “the greatest and most influential Christian writing of 
all time.” The study is made under five main divisions: WHY A FOURTH 
GOSPEL? — THE SPIRITUAL GOSPEL— GOD MADE MAN — MAN 
MADE DIVINE— UNTO THE END OF THE AGES. $1.00 


THE MEANING OF HUMAN EXPERIENCE 
LYNN HAROLD HOUGH 
Dean Hough crowns his long efforts to unite two sundered realms of human 


experience with this brilliant answer to modern man’s urgent need for harmony 
—within himself and in relation to his fellows and to God. $3.00 


PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 


PAUL E. JOHNSON 


“Professor Johnson has produced the most comprehensive book on psychology 
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problems examined and also in variety of psychological methods and points of 
view taken into account.”—Harotp DEWotrF in Philosophical Forwm. 

$2.00 
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LINDSAY B. LONGACRE 
Religious values for today in Old Testament writings must be found in true 
understanding of the original meaning of the writings. This book shows how 
men discovered and wrought God’s will in those times by means available to 
men today. $2.00 
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Dr. Brightman argues that we can secure the highest unity and truth from 
civilization only by basing thought and action on the reality of human and 
divine personality. He presents a spiritual philosophy which unites the world of 
science with the world of ideals. $1.50 
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physical speculation and individual arbitrari- 
ness Hodgson does not altogether avoid the 
opposite danger of minimizing religious experi- 
ence and personal fellowship which after all 
constitute the innermost soul of the Christian 
faith, and without which an adequate appre- 
hension and interpretation of the historical 
facts is wholly impossible. 

The book is rich in insight and will enrich 
everyone who is interested in the dogma of the 
Trinity. This review cannot enter the discus- 
sion of the special problems raised by the 
author, but it should be emphasized at least 
that the book throws a surprising light upon 
all the intricate and difficult aspects of the 
ancient doctrine, and that in spite of the sober 
and rigid method which Professor Hodgson 
applies, the third person of the Trinity is by 
no means absent from his mind, rather through 
all his choughts the Holy Spirit shines. 

RicHARD KRONER 


The Lord’s Supper in Protestantism. By Elmer 
S. Freeman. New York: Macmillan, 1945. 
174 pp. $1.75. 


In the preface to his book, Mr. Freeman 
writes that his purpose is to bring “within 
the compass of one volume of modest size 
information concerning the Lord’s Supper 
which the ordinary person interested in the 
subject would not have the facilities to dig 
out for himself.” He succeeds well in this. 
The Lord’s Supper in Protestantism does not 
claim to be an original work of scholarship, 
but it brings together a wide variety of mate- 
rial in an interesting and adequate manner. 
Above all, it is not marred by eccentricities, 
but keeps to the main line of historical tra- 
dition and the best scholarship. In a rapid 
historical survey, Mr. Freeman discusses such 
important problems as the nature and date of 
the Last Supper, how the “Last Supper be- 
came the Lord’s Supper,” the relation between 
the Lord’s Supper and the Mysteries, the 
growth of the liturgies, and the development 
of the Medieval theology of the Sacrament. 
The chapters on Protestantism do a good work 
in clearing up misunderstandings concerning 
the Reformers’ view of the Lord’s Supper and 
suggest the modern spiritual and ethical dy- 
namic in the Sacrament. Other chapters 
discuss requirements for a modern liturgy, 
the relation of the Lord’s Supper to the prob- 
lem of Christian Reunion, the lost art of 
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personal preparation for the Lord’s Supper, 
possibilities for its private use, and finally 
a suggested liturgical form. 

Mr. Freeman calls himself a liberal, and he 
is now pastor of a Congregational Church. 
He is, however, of Anglican background, and 
so combines modern liberalism with a sense 
of the historic faith and liturgical forms. 
For those of our churches interested in ecu- 
menicity, in recovering sacramental values and 
the beauty of liturgical forms, this will be a 
valuable book both for the clergy and for 
intelligent lay leaders. 

Matcotm E. HauGcHEy 


The Bible Speaks to Our Day. By George 
Barclay. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1945. 93 pp. $1.00. 


Dr. Barclay, in a series of lectures delivered 
in England in 1943, tries to relate the Bible 
to the war years in which he was living. 
These lectures have recently been published 
in book form, under the above title. 

The author’s purpose is a noble one; and 
if the Bible is to be read, it must be shown 
that it is relevant to the life and times of its 
readers. But, unfortunately, Dr. Barclay is 
not satisfied merely to point this out. He is 
rather too intent on sermonizing and especi- 
ally in trying to persuade his readers that 
they “need God.” He might well have re- 
served such argumentative material for an- 
other book; but he inserts it all through this 
book as part of the message of the Bible. 
The whole point, however, strikes this writer 
as being rather un-Biblical. Even the pro- 
phets, when they declared that God had 
been neglected by His people, did not set 
out to convince their contemporaries that 
God is, after all, quite worthwhile, and should 
be “remembered.” 

The author pleads numerous times that God 
will be remembered in the post-war world. 
“Our reconstruction plans will go wrong,” he 
insists, if God and the Church are not duly 
respected. This kind of sales-talk is obviously 
unfortunate. It is usually futile, undefended 
argument, where there is not even an oppo- 
sition, but rather a cynical smile. Finally, 
the theology manifested is rosy but hardly 
convincing. Dr. Barclay looks into the future 
and sees “all humanity at peace with itself, 
because it has become one in Christ.” 

Burton H. THRocKMORTON, Jr. 
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Problems of New Test t Translati By 
Edgar J. Goodspeed. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1945. 215 pp. $2.50. 

It has been Professor Goodspeed’s lot to have 
not merely a long and productive scholarly 
life, but also one in which he has served the 
interests and needs of the average minister and 
layman. He has published papyri and other 
newly found documents; he has made contri- 
butions to Old Testament learning; he has de- 
bunked modern apocrypha; his edition of the 
Greek apologists is standard; he collaborated 
with the late President Burton to produce 
usable harmonies of the synoptic gospels in 
Greek and English; his books on the English 
New Testament, history of the canon, intro- 
duction, and early Christian literature, are re- 
liable and eminently readable; but perhaps his 
crowning achievement is his American Trans- 
lation of the New Testament. The present vol- 
ume will help one to understand the excellences 
of that version and the reasoning which lies 
behind it. 

The preface lists the early and modern ver- 
sions from which Dr. Goodspeed draws compara- 
tive examples of translation. The introductory 
essay has to do with materials and methods. 
Most of the book consists of notes on 115 New 
Testament passages, 69 of them from the gos- 
pels. Each note gives a phrase from the King 
James and the corresponding Westcott-Hort 
Greek text, usually followed by a summary of 
the treatment in other English versions, and 
Dr. Goodspeed’s own rendering, with the rea- 
sons therefor. There are many reasons, of 
course, why a new translation is called for. 
The English language itself has changed greatly 
since 1611; in an appendix (pp. 203-8) Dr. 
Goodspeed gives a list of King James words 
which are now obsolete, or have received new 
meanings, and their modern equivalents. We no 
longer say “Holy Ghost” save in liturgical 
prayer and not always then, and a “publican” 
is now a saloonkeeper. The American language 
has its own nuances, as Mr. H. L. Mencken has 
often reminded us, and “ears of corn” in Mark 
2:23 will not do for anyone who has eaten 
roasting ears; the Greek means “heads of 
gtain.” It is desirable to have modern equiva- 
lents for coins, weights and measures; the 
“penny a day” of Matt. 20:2 had a value of 
between fifteen and twenty cents, with a much 
greater purchasing power, so that Goodspeed’s 
“dollar a day” is preferable. The King James 
version as we know it has some unaccountable 
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misprints, such as “strain at a gnat” instead of 
“strain out a gnat,” and the cavalier way in 
which the printers have handled it is scan- 
dalous. 

There are, moreover, at least three ways in 
which we are equipped to produce a far better 
translation. (1) Knowledge of koine Greek is 
infinitely improved; for examples, see the notes 
on Matt. 5:22; 28:1; Acts 1:18; Rev. 10:6. 
(2) A better text is now available to us; see 
the notes on Matt. 6:13; Rom. 8:1; and espe- 
cially I Cor. 13:3, which illustrates the method 
of textual criticism. (3) We have a better 
knowledge of the cultural and religious back- 
ground; for example, new information about 
Jewish custom indicates that I Cor. 7:38 has to 
do with a man and his fiancée, not a father 
and his daughter. 

Dr. Goodspeed has often been criticized be- 
cause he does not translate certain words by 
their usual English theological equivalents, and 
because his language lacks the flavor of the 
King James. One who reads the present volume 
will understand some of his reasons for the use 
of non-technical vocabulary. The second ob- 
jection, lying as it does in the realm of taste 
and the emotions, is more difficult to deal with. 
Part of the answer is that if his version—or 
Moffatt’s or Weymouth’s—is read aloud with 
intelligence and dignity, it has a beauty of its 
own. One does not think less of the music of 
César Franck because it is not the idiom of 
Bach and Palestrina. And in this instance we 
have the artistic merit of greater clarity; the 
form absolutely follows the function. 

SHEeRMan E. JoHNson 
Beyond Personality. By C. S. Lewis. New 

York: Macmillan, 1945. 68 pp. $1.00. 

Beyond Personality, like The Case for Chris- 
tianity, is another in the series of “radio talks” 
by Oxford’s C. S. Lewis, who attempts to 
make the dogmas of Christianity understand- 
able to a radio audience. There can be little 
doubt that what Lewis talks about is under- 
standable; whether he is speaking about “the 
account of God which . . . the vast majority 
of Christian churches have agreed in giving for 
a great many centuries” is certainly another 
question. 

The theme of Beyond Personality is this: 
that Christ is the God who became Man so 
that He might transform men into sons of 
God. Christ is the “carrier” of a new life, 
which, through “infection,” is able to make all 
biological creatures into spiritual ones. The 
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uniqueness of Christ is that He was the Man 
who was really what all men were intended to 
be: the one Man in whom created life (Bios), 
derived from His mother, allowed itself to be 
completely and perfectly tuned into the begot- 
ten life (Zoe). Christ is the source of the life 
of the new man. If man allows Christ, He will 
“infect” his Bios with Zoe, so that he may be- 
come a son of God. “If we let Him—He will 
make the feeblest and filthiest of us into a god 
or goddess, a dazzling, radiant immortal crea- 
ture, pulsating all through with such energy 
and joy and wisdom and love as we cannot 
now imagine.” (p. 49) 

There is missing, of course, in this discussion 
any tragic conception of sin, any thought of 
repentance, any inference that revelation is also 
judgment. Lewis has no conception of Crea- 
tion. His distinction between Bios and Zoe is 
false, for the pronouncement at Creation was 
that Bios was good, whereas Lewis hints other- 
wise. Lewis forgets that man’s difficulty is not 
that he was created a creature. His interpreta- 
tion of the God-Man in Christ eliminates that 
side of the paradox wherein Christ was True 
Man. In other words, Lewis is not the one to 
make intelligible the dogmas of Christianity to 
the people, but rather he is the best example 
that there is this desperate need, that it must 
be done, that it has to be done by the Church’s 
theologians. 

Watrer F. Rei 


The Letters of Evelyn Underbill. Edited with 
an Introduction by Charles Williams. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1944. 344 
pp. $3.50. 

This is a last year’s book but it is a book 
also for this year and next year and all the 
years and in this country it has not received 
attention commensurate with its importance 
as an authentic document of the spiritual life. 

The Letters of Evelyn Underbill were a 
part of her ministry. The ones selected for 
this volume were nearly all written to those 
who appealed to her for help in their quest 
for the realization of God in their lives, 
and who put themselves under her direction 
in the practice of the life of private prayer. 

In describing the Letters one thinks of a 
line from her own poem Immanence “Meekly 
I fit my stature to your need.” All her wealth 
of spiritual experience, all her learning, all 
the results of her thought and research were 
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channeled into direct and simple teachings as 
the need demanded. Here is profundity with- 
out a trace of pedantry, as well as under- 
standing, tolerance, sanity, a total absence of 
sentimentality, and delightfully unexpected 
flashes of humor. One correspondent is 
warned not to take her “spiritual tummy 
ache” too seriously. All through the Letters 
she directs us to the books that have fed her 
life, and we wonder at our own restricted 
diet. We wonder still more when we find 
how few of these books are included even in 
the best of our theological libraries. One 
reason for this lack is the catholicity of 
Evelyn Underhill. Herself an Anglican she 
was for years a devoted pupil of Baron von 
Huegel, and was among the first of the recent 
generation to call us back to the spiritual 
riches hidden under the drive for power and 
the political aspirations of the Roman church. 
If the Letters served only to remind us of 
our basic unity in Christ with those who 
seem to us to have lost the way, they would 
be of real value. 

They are of even greater value because 
of the authenticity of the religious experience 
of the author. The sensitively and skillfully 
written introduction, of forty pages, tells of 
some of her own difficulties and struggles on 
the way to peace of heart. Through her de- 
votional life, and through the corporate work- 
ship of the church, she attained Life trium- 
phant and meaningful in the midst of the 
seemingly “meaningless torrent of circum- 
stance.” Her quest for God had made her a 
pacifist, a position which she found no reason 
to change because of the advent of the second 
world war. The Letters are of special value 
to those who already are well acquainted with 
her other volumes, such as “Abba,” “Wor- 
ship,” “Mysticism,” “Concerning the Inner 
Life;” but even for those who come to her 
for the first time, indeed for all who seek 
Reality and inner peace in a chaotic world, 
there are guideposts in these Letters and sup- 
ports for the way. Unfortunately, the edi- 
tion is so limited that many must postpone 
the reading of them until relief of war short- 
ages allows further printing. Eventually this 
book will find its place on many a minister’s 
shelves alongside such treasures as von Huegel’s 
“Letters to a Niece” and Forbes Robinson’s 
“Letters to His Friends.” 

Water S. Davison 





Pastoral Work. By A. W. Blackwood. Phila- 
delphia: Westminsiter, 1945. 252 pp. $2.00. 
Dr. Blackwood, the chairman of the Prac- 

tical Department of the Theological Seminary 
at Princeton, has given us a book full of that 
wisdom which has been called “knowledge 
warmed by understanding.” It is obviously 
the outgrowth of a rich and devoted ministry 
to human needs, and we admire his frank 
admission of failures in some cases, which 
stands as a warning to the overly zealous 
young clergyman. 

It is perhaps impossible to teach, either in 
the classroom or books, how to be a pastor; 
but books on this subject are always sugges- 
tive and, thus, of value whether we agree 
with them or not. The chief weakness of the 
present work would seem to be its complete 
naiveté. Dr. Blackwood has apparently not 
fully examined the principles underlying his 
methods. This naive approach makes it pos- 
sible for him to treat “The Problem of 
Drunkenness” in less than three pages and 
“The Case of Suicide” in a little more than 
one. Anyone who has ever dealt with an 
alcoholic or read the accounts of suicide in 
the daily papers, knows that these subjects 
may not be so briefly disposed of. 

The root of Dr. Blackwood’s superficiality 
is to be found in his “dread of psychiatry, 
when divorced from Christ.” He has not, 
however, contributed anything toward the 
marriage of them; for he still considers psy- 
chology and psychiatry illogical, occult and 
mysterious. If Dr. Blackwood would discover 
the logic, and at the same time a Biblical 
text for, the “psychological approach,” let 
him consult St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, 
“The good that I would, I do not .. .” 

James W. Hype 

Adult Adjustment. By Morse A. Cartwright 
and Glen Burch. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, 1945. 59 pp. $1.50. 

This manual can be helpful to community 
leaders throughout the United States who are 
concerned with the reorganization of com- 
munity life from a military program to a 
consumer and reconstruction schedule. The 
major concern of the authors is explicitly that 
of re-assimilating men and women of the 
Armed Forces and of re-establishing workers 
im peace-time occupations. The approach to 
the problems involved in such a revolution 
is sociological and psychological. 
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The steps of organization outlined in this 
intentionally small hand-book are clearly de- 
fined and helpfully illustrated. Questions as 
to ways and means of beginning a center for 
guidance and assistance, who should start it, 
what resources should be tapped, what mate- 
rials are needed, who should do the actual 
counseling, and what are the limitations and 
responsibilities of such a center are foreseen 
and thoughtfully answered. In addition to 
the expository text, there are twenty pages 
of sample forms, questionnaires, report sheets, 
and a sample floor plan for an adjustment 
center. 

One part of this study which requires more 
critical reading is that in which the authors 
attempt to suggest the actual philosophy and 
methods of counseling. They warn against 
too strong reliance upon the different vo- 
cational tests, inventories, and -question- 
naires. And they insist that the counselor's 
function is that of an assistant in the client's 
search, and not that of a solver of riddles 
or a fortune teller. But the illustrations used 
expose the authors’ ambivalence in this area, 
and an actual dependence upon tests whose 
validity is seriously questioned by many 
thoughtful counselors. 

We can be thankful for the warnings against 
paternalism on the part of the counseling staff, 
because this is too often ignored by over- 
enthusiastic “helpers.” And we can hope that 
before this manual is reprinted—and it de- 
serves a wide enough circulation to require 
additional copies—the authors will give fur- 
ther consideration to the proper employment 
of vocational and aptitude testing in an ad- 
justment center for adults. 

CuarLes McCormick 


The Two-Edged Sword. By Norman F. Lang- 
ford. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 
1945. 194 pp. $2.00. 

This is one of those rare volumes of ser- 
mons worth reading. Mr. Langford is a rural 
Canadian preacher who writes and thinks ex- 
ceedingly well. His “two-edged sword” is the 
Word of God which cuts across human life 
and in which there are always both judg- 
ment and hope. The author’s interpretations 
of Biblical passages are remarkably clever and 
original. This book might be read with profit 
by preachers and teachers of religion. 

Natnan A. Scott, Jr. 
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“DR. JONN EWING*’—The two decades after 
the election of Dr. John Ewing, minister of the 
First Presbyterian Church and Provost of the 
College of Philadelphia, as President of the Fund 
. 1767, were most difficult. The Revolutionary 
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